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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ocr Own CorRESPONDENT. | 


T present and during the coming season fash- 
A ion will occupy itself in exploring some of 
tle mines which it has opened. Colored embroid- 
cries worked with silk on silk gauze, or with wool 
on muslin, or with cotton on linen; corsages, 
casaques, or polonaises in the Breton style ; large 
square Louis XIV. vests ; flowers scattered in pro- 
fusion on every thing, even on parasols, and, to 
reach the height of luxury, each flower fashioned 
so as to exhale its own special perfume, or, better 
still, natural flowers on the bonnet, corsage, and 
parasol, and which are renewed three times a day; 
colored laces, and even on the simplest collar and 
cuffs of linen colored embroidery, executed with 
cotton of various shades ; polonaises of all shapes ; 
princesse robes, high-necked or open, with drapery 
in the guise of an over-skirt—these are part of 
the themes on which fashion daily improvises new 


variations. Without there being as yet any thing 
decided in so grave a matter, one can foresee the 
impending disfavor of pale, faded, and languish- 
ing colors, and their dethronement by vivid and 
even conspicuous colors. Already the rage of 
the moment is the combination of buttercup yel- 
low with violet, neither faded nor doubtful, but 
fresh and frank. Nevertheless, there are some 
very pretty tints among the undecided colors with 
which we have been surrounded for several years 
past, but which unfortunately we have abused, 
and thus brought about the reaction which is be- 
ginning to take place. 

If from colors we pass to the hair, we find that 
the rupture between fashion and very voluminous 
and complicated coiffures is almost an accom- 
plished fact. On all sides the simple coiffure is 
regretted or reclaimed, and the reaction is begun 
by the young girls, who at present dress their 
own locks without a single strand of false hair, a 
crépe, or any other accessory, wearing nothing 
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For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. I., Fig. 1. 
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| but their own natural tresses. 





The style of these 
coiffures demands, in the first place, that the neck, 
forehead, and ears be exposed. It will readily 
be comprehended that in order to conform to 
this fashion one must not only be very young, but 
also extremely pretty. The front hair is general- 
ly waved, and the back hair is combed up straight 
from the neck and arranged in a knot on the 
crown. Many young heads wear their hair in 
Chinese fashion, with all the hair combed up and 
formed into a knot on the crown, or else arranged 
in large loops, which are créped underneath to 
give them more firmness. On the forehead the 
hair is cut to form a fringe, or flat rings, or very 
small curls, which are called frisons. 

Between the coiffure and the bonnet there is but 
a hair. The greater number of bonnets are of 
black straw, trimmed with clusters of strawber- 
ries, cherries, or currants, admirably imitated, and 
posed with true Parisian taste, which is saying 
every thing; but, for all that, fruits on the coif- 





fure always seem alarming to me—the distance 
from the orchard to the kitchen-garden is so small. 
We must not forget that in 1789 women wore 
vegetables in their coiffures, and afterward lost 
their heads. 

The new materials are numerous and pretty. 
Nearly all of them are woven so as to present on 
their surface a kind of soft, impalpable down, 
which combines the different shades of the ma- 
terial. These goods, though all alike, change 
their name according to the different warehouses. 
They are called Veigeuse, Duvetine, tissu @ Orient, 
exotique, and I know not what. But it is always 
the same fancy goods with stripes, thick or open- 
work, raised, silken, twilled, and covered with 
down or small dots of a different color. All 
these goods are manufactured with their own 
special plain material, which is employed for the 
skirt, if sitk does not form part of the toilette. 

One of the latest novelties for summer dresses 
is a robe with princesse fronts, long pointed 
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For pattern and deseriptton see 
Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 2-5. 
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basques in the back, and a drapery in front, 
which is fastened on both sides in the seam con- 
tinued from under the arms; in the back the 
skirt is laid in large perpendicular pleats, and is 
fastened under the points of the basque. The 
whole garment is in one piece, and is put on at 
once. Summer dresses with belted waists are 
also announced. In all cases, however, dresses 
for the summer made in goods of cotton, linen, or 
fine wool, and frequently open-work, can not con- 
form entirely to the tight fashions of last win- 
ter. Consequently we begin with half measures, 
and even with half belts, those of which I speak 
being placed only on the front of the corsage, 
and ending under each arm with a bow of ribbon 
with short loops and ends. 

For elegant sea-side toilettes polonaises are 
made as follows: Bands of white muslin and 
bands of crépe de Chine, blue, rose, mauve, or 
green; the muslin bands are embroidered with 
very fine and silky wool (also a novelty) of the 
same color as the crépe de Chine with which they 
are to be combined. The crépe de Chine bands 
return the compliment which is paid them by the 
muslin bands, and are embroidered with white 
silk, that is, the color of the muslin. These 
bands are then joined together, always alternately 
a band of white muslin with a band of rose crépe 
de Chine. When the crépe de Chine bands are 
rose, the polonaise is worn on a spinach-colored 
skirt, this being one of the latest mode colors. 
Am I not right in fearing the incursions of fash- 
jon into the kitchen-garden ? 

There are also polonaises of silk goods, very 
pliable and even flimsy, which are termed polo- 
naises de toute henve. They are associated with a 
skirt of black faille, and are designed to be worn 
on cold and rainy days, for excursions to town 
when one is staying in the country, and for trips 
to the country when one is in town. Such polo- 
naises are generally chosen in dark shades, as, 
for instance, scabiense, prune, garnet, ete. Toi- 
lettes of two shades, and more frequently of two 
different colors, are still the latest fashion, as they 
offer an inexhaustible mine of ingenious combi- 
nations. The style most in favor just at present 
consists in opening the polonaise in the front or 
hack at pleasure over a dress of a different color, 
invariably plain, while the material of the polo- 
naise is fashioned with designs or stripes, or else 
is brocaded in thick or open-work designs. Bronze 
and turquoise blue form the prettiest combina- 
tion of colors for this purpose; to this I should 
add, for present tastes, and under the head of 
novelties, golden yellow with violet, and pale pink 
with spinach green. 

Pipings take a leading place in fashions at 
present. They are used in profusion on dresses, 
trimming all the outlines, and when very pretty 
effects are desired, these pipings are double, each 
of a different color. For instance, a dress of 
prune-color would be trimmed with double pip- 
ings, one of mandarin and one of tilleul, and so on. 

For the summer, but only for travelling and 
sea-side dresses, there is manufactured lingerie of 
twilled écru foulard embroidered with wool in 
bright colors, as, for instance, blue and red, brown 
and yellow, green and pink. This lingerie is com- 
posed of a deep sailor collar edged with white 
lace, which is mixed with one of the colors used 
for the embroidery. Similar sleeves with cuffs to 
match the collar. 

After having had bonnets of flowers, we now 
liave bonnets made entirely of feathers stripped 
from their stems. They are arranged with charm- 
ing taste, but I can not say that I admire them. 
A woman gains nothing by exchanging her head 
for that of a huge bird. There are also made of 
straw, of all colors without exception, bonnets so 
flat that they are called platters. In short, the 
present fashion does not err through lack of di- 
versity ; but it should take heed lest it lose unity, 
without which we have anarchy. 

EMMELINE RayMonp. 
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Ue A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and styl- 
ish Summer Polonaise and Demi-trained Skirt, 
suitable for thin fabrics, will be published with 
our next Number. For List of Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published see Advertisement on page 447. 








08 The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for July 7 contains a double-page en- 
graving of a Cossack Encampment, and other 
attractive pictures. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sucd gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for Fuly 14. 





MIDSUMMER MADNESS. 


T is very little hot weather, on the whole, 
that comes to us in the North—two or 
three spells, usually not a week long, in the 
entire four months of that only time in the 
year which we may not call winter—and 
what a fuss we make about it, with our com- 
plaining and sighing and fretting and fan- 
ning and bathing! And yet there is no sea- 
son that is so truly Elysian, if we knew how 
to manage it, as the hot season, if we wore 
clothes to suit it, modified our behavior to 





its action, dropped our eager pursuits for a 
while, and lived out-of-doors twice as much 
as we do now. 

To be out-of-doors, in the shadow, where 
there is almost always a little stir of the 
air, if only the rising of the hot and the 
falling of the less hot, is the only way to 
live in hot weather; and those who feel 
themselves entirely wilted down by a hot 
spell will endure the same “heated term” 
without feeling it, to speak of, if they only 
chance to have had a whole heaven to bathe 
in in the time. The mind has every thing 
to do with the body, and where walls and 
ceilings oppress, the boundless vault of sky 
and wide horizon seems so vast and airy 
that life must needs be delightful beneath 
it, and one is all the time, when out-of- 
doors, receiving more oxygen into the blood, 
and so being strengthened to endure the 
assaults of the sun without surrendering. 

There are great differences, however, in 
the heat of different sections of the coun- 
try, we know. The heat of Washington, 
where, although a wind always blows—it is 
sometimes a sirocco—is worse to bear than 
the heat of Texas, where, under a vertical 
sun, the cool Gulf breeze moves steadily for 
more than three hundred miles into the in- 
terior. And even when one does not dis- 
like the sensations of great heat, yet to go 
to bed with the thermometer at 102°, and 
wake in the morning with it at 98°, as one 
frequently does in Washington, is debili- 
tating to body and soul; and hot as it is at 
midnight, one is appalled to think of the 
unerring certainty with which the sun wili 
rise in the morning. 

Yet if one were fairly to weigh in the bal- 
ance the disadvantages of hot weather, the 
pricking of this heat, the sweltering of that, 
together with the discomforts of perspira- 
tion, with the advantages of it all, the de- 
light of the eyes in the beauty of mid- 
summer, the comfort of body and soul in 
pleasant driving and sailing, the delicious- 
ness of the soft and radiant moonlights, the 
room for youth’s romance, and the tinge to 
middle life in the remembrance of youth’s 
romance, the long mornings and evenings, 
and the utter freedom of existence in sum- 
mer, we would really, there is but little 
doubt, desire to reverse the usual order of 
things with us in these latitudes, and have 
eight months of summer instead of winter, 
as all that time which is not summer may 
fairly be included under the head of winter 
and his retinue. 

We seldom hear the natives, or even the 
residents, of what are called the hot coun- 
tries, complain of the heat; they dress as 
the heat requires they should; they keep 
out of the sun at mid-day; but, for the bal- 
ance, they like it; as flowers blossom in it, 
so do they seem to find it grateful to them. 
It is true that the temperature of the ex- 
tremely hot countries seems to sting the 
blood of the people into spasms of fierce- 
ness when warfare comes, and they are said 
to possess a certain cruelty all their own; 
but otherwise its effect is that only of indo- 
lent enjoyment on those who are able to 
command indolence; and yet the industries 
of those lands, it is to be remembered, are 
the most laborious and unwearying of all 
industries, as Indian and Chinese workman- 
ship testify. 

In our own Southern countries the life ot 
the heat is a tolerably delightful one. Al- 
most every where the Atlantic or the Gulf 
breeze blows all night; people rise and 
breakfast in many places under the glories 
of sunrise, and are off for their walk or their 
drive in the cool and the dew; at ten o’clock 
blinds are closed, the world retires; at five 
o'clock the sun’s power is well gone, the 
wind blows, people come out on their gal- 
leries and see their friends, and the long 
delicious evening pays for the hot noon si- 
esta, and more than pays. 

. The worst that can be said of hot weath- 
er is that it enervates and predisposes to 
idleness; it is not only that it is painful to 
work in it, but that the heat is so enjoya- 
ble when idle that one must idle to enjoy 
it; and so great deeds, great inventions, 
great undertakings, are left to be born in 
temperate climates. Yet the hot countries 
are the mother-lands of great passions and 
emotions, and all the prevailing religions 
of the world had their origin among them. 

Although it seems, after all, a strangely 
wrong thing for us to have any vital hos- 
tility to the sun, that vicegerent of crea- 
tion, our life-giver and preserver, yet the 
results of too great familiarity with him 
are not inviting. To be sure, when we see 
the flowers expand under his power and 
revel in it, the trees lift all their leaves, the 
birds darting with wide-spread wings in it, 
we feel as though all they were nearer to 
the great heart of nature than we are, and 
we wonder what we might not become if 
we lived in it as they do; yet when we see 
the African and the American beneath the 
equator, friends of the sun if he can claim 
any, we are not tempted to follow their ex- 
ample. There is a happy mean in all things, 





and that mean is not found at the equator 
or at the north pole; one does not desire 
either the thick sheltering skin of the Afri- 
can, or the dwarfed stature of the Green- 
lander, whose withered system is starved 
of sunshine. The race of beauty, of endur- 
ance, of success, is born where the sun stim- 
ulates but does not shrivel; nevertheless, it 
takes a good deal of the sun to stimulate— 
as much, we think, as we can get in hot 
weather. Indeed, we doubt if any perma- 
nent health and vigor could really be felt 
where one never had the ill humors rarefied 
and evaporated out of the system, as vapor 
baths expel them, or as a devouring fever is 
checked by inducing copious perspiration. 
Many people have a dislike to hot weath- 
er merely on account of what they call their 
looks, the too ruddy, too shining, faces, the 
hair that loses crimp and curl, the muslins 
that lose stiffness. But the whole secret 
of looks lies at first in not exerting one’s 
self more than is meet, and, at last and above 
all, in not fretting about them; for while 
one is indifferent, one is placid and pleas- 
ant; as warm as one may be, when one wor- 
ries one is rendered doubly as warm by the 
process. When one can be indifferent to 
looks in this regard, and is not unpleasantly 
affected physically by heat, one can take 
comfort in the expansion of a high temper- 
ature, and in all the charm of out-door life 
and movement that it allows and occasions. 
And for our own part, to tell the truth, when 
we think of slippery falls, wet feet, and 
plumbers’ bills, and then think of the free- 
dom and ease with which people wander, 
uncloaked and unbonneted, and without a 
dream of overshoes, in the Delectable Coun- 
try, the Hills of Beulah, the Elysian Fields, 
or the Happy Islands of Mirza’s Dream, we 
are sure that it is because all those blessed 
regions have no other than hot weather. 











SOME SMALL POINTS OF 
SOCIAL USAGE. 


ERHAPS there is no such thing as a 

single small point of social usage, the 
whole code of etiquette being of impor- 
tance; but one thing may be relatively small 
when taken in connection with another. 
And yet some of the so-called small points 
are at the very root of all this science of a 
pleasant life which is formulated by eti- 
quette. 

Take, for instance, the fact that a lady 
bows first to a gentleman on the street—an 
action positively forbidden to him—and you 
see in it the whole theory of the superior 
innocence of woman. A man keeps his place 
in society, and has the entrée of respectable 
houses, when, it is possible, his life has be- 
come questionable; the innocence of wom- 
an of any such conduct is asserted and main- 
tained by giving her the right to say who 
shall be her acquaintance. It is a safeguard 
of society: if he chooses lower women, he 
can not have her. 

And thus many things that seem trifling 
have in reality important bearings. Among 
these let us mention the circumstance that 
previous permission is needed before the in- 
troduction of the friend who may be walk- 
ing with you to the friend whom you may 
meet, and that it is equally necessary to 
know if it be desirable to the other party ; 
unless this is understood, the friend who is 
with you will walk on a few paces slowly, 
should you find it necessary to stop and 
speak. Of course cases arise where this 
rule must be violated, but in those you prob- 
ably know circumstances that warrant your 
taking the law into your own hands. Per- 
mission, however, is not needed at a ball to 
introduce a gentleman to a lady for a dance, 
provided that you have the right of intro- 
duction, probably for the reason that she is 
at liberty in that case to continue or end 
the acquaintance next day. 

A letter of introduction is still more care- 
fully guarded than a common introduction, 
for it is an indorsement, a recommendation, 
a trust. It should be asked only by an ex- 
tremely intimate friend, and should be ad- 
dressed only to one equally intimate. It is 
a piece of insolence to ask a mere acquaint- 
ance to give you letters of introduction. 
You put yourself under great obligation in 
accepting such letters, but you put the per- 
son who gives them to you under greater, 
for the letter of introduction, duly honored, 
causes the person receiving it to accept you 
in the place of the friend who has written 
it, and to afford you all the aid, encourage- 
ment, and entertainment possible. A letter 
of introduction will, of course, be like any 
other letter: the date in the upper right- 
hand corner, the address the space of two 
lines lower, the opening paragraph begin- 
ning directly under the punctuation point 
of the address, the name and residence of 
the person to whom it is written set in the 
lower left-hand corner on conclusion; on 
the envelope, if the letter is very precise, 
the word “For,” not quite over the super- 
scription, and in the lower left-hand corner 





of the envelope the words, “ Introducing 
Mrs. So-and-So.” When given at all, the 
letter of introduction should always be giv- 
en to the person requesting it, unsealed. 
But perhaps there are few evidences of 
want of breeding more marked than the re- 
quest of a letter of recommendation from 
an established writer to a publisher, made 
by an unfledged aspirant for literary hon- 
ors who is not on familiar terms with the 
party of the first part. If that party, the 
established writer, volunteers such a letter, 
it is, of course, to be accepted; but as, gen- 
erally speaking, he has no right, and recog- 
nizes that he has no right, to intrude, on his 
own responsibility, another person upon ed- 
itors and publishers, and thus seem to de- 
mand, or act as if he could secure, for that 
person more than would be received on sim- 
ple merits, he is either obliged to refuse, and 
seem churlishly jealous of a possible rival, 
or to commit what he knows to be a bad 
breach of decorum—doing the aspirant no 
good, moreover, as where manuscripts are 
paid for there never was one yet that did 
not rise or fall by its own weight. 

For introductions in general we have al- 
ready spoken of the fit form—the inferior 
to the superior, the gentleman to the lady, 
even if it were the President of the United 
States himself; he is a simple gentleman, so 
far as any lady in society is concerned. 

Another of the small points of social usage 
upon which not half enough attention is be- 
stowed in general is the giving and taking 
of presents. Almost every body likes to 
give; few are able to receive with quite so 
good a grace. In offering a gift one should 
act as if she really meant to give pleasure 
with it, and took pleasure herself in the 
opportunity, or even as if the receiver con- 
ferred a favor upon one in receiving it, and 
should let her enjoyment be visible, not as 
if she were throwing a bone to a dog, who 
might take it or leave it. On the, other 
hand, in receiving a gift, one should not be 
in too much of a hurry to return it; if one 
only bides her time, the occasion will surely 
come; but on no account should one mani- 
fest a disrelish of the present, a dislike of 
receiving it at all, or a dissatisfaction with 
it; and whatever is the part of the giver, it 
is not the part of the recipient to act as if 
conferring a favor in receiving it. To re- 
fuse a kindly offered gift is one of the heights 
of rudeness and vulgarity. It is not, how- 
ever, in “good form” to offer gifts of great 
value; they seem to impose the obligation 
of their worth, and presently, perhaps, if 
one does not care for the obligation, the ne- 
cessity of returning their worth. It is bet- 
ter to give often and less: books, flowers, 
sheets of music, an atom of bric-d-brac, em- 
broidery, and articles of your own manu- 
facture; game of your own shooting, or fish 
of your own catching, if the giver be a gen- 
tleman; countless trifles that have cost 
thought, and which are more welcome to 
most than presents which have cost money. 
A young lady can receive no presents from 
any gentleman not a relative, other than 
the one she is engaged to marry, as it can 
easily be seen that the indebtedness it gives 
her is troublesome; but a married lady is 
at liberty to receive trifles of acknowledg- 
ment from gentlemen who have been her 
guests, or who may be under obligation to 
her husband. Wedding presents have come 
to be expected of almost all one’s friends, 
and have grown into monstrous proportions, 
and there is hardly a limit to the cost al- 
lowed them. But possibly, when the givers 
are people who marry themselves by-and- 
by, or whose sons and daughters do, the gift 
may be returned, and that with interest, as 
the position of the married is so much more 
dignified usually as to demand a gift in ac- 
cord, and it is in better taste not to create 
such necessity by undue splendor in the 
original gift. As for the custom of pres- 
ents at wooden, leather, tin, and crystal 
weddings, so called, it is one that does not 
obtain in the best society, and seems to us 
insufferably beggarly and vulgar. 





THE LOVER. 


URNS considered that love was only 
friendship in a more exalted degree; 

and such is undoubtedly the fact, where the 
real, honest sentiment exists in place of the 
glittering selfishness which so often passes 
current under the name of the tender pas- 
sion, and, like a wolf in sheep’s clothing, 
deceives the most wary. We are elsewhere 
assured, it is true, that there is no selfish- 
ness where there is a wife and family; but 
the most casual observation will speedily 
dispel this delightful illusion. When we 
see our neighbor, whose wife denies herself 
many of the comforts of life, indulging in 
the superfiluities, we naturally infer that 
the sentiment which he professes is in no 
very exalted degree above friendship, even 
if it reaches that elevation, and that he in- 
dorses the belief that “one comfort in hav- 
ing a wife consists in the fact that one can 
throw one’s packing upon her.” But the 
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ideal lover, as every body knows, does not 
shift his burdens to the shoulders of his 
sweetheart; he is like charity, and seek- 
eth not his own, but endureth all things; 
he keeps no debit and credit account with 
his object, since “there’s beggary in the 
love that can be reckoned.” Unfortunately, 
this phase of the passion is not so common 
as feebler types and imitations, and there 
are not lacking those who have undertaken 
to advertise the signs and omens of true 
love, that no one need be misled. “It is 
to be all made of faith and service,” says 
SHaKsPEARE. “It hath taught me to rhyme 
and be melancholy.” “A lean cheek,” “a 
beard neglected.” But the lovers of our 
acquaintance possess digestions too robust 
to encourage a lean cheek, and livers too 
well regulated to engender low spirits, while 
they leave the neglected beard to him who 
has nobody to please. Though ROBERT 
Burns affirms he had never the least thought 
of turning poet till he got once heartily in 
love, yet the fondest affection does not al- 
ways lisp in numbers, and Lanpor doubts 
if the best writers ot love poetry ever loved; 
so that there seems no invariable standard 
to which we can refer our adorers, and de- 
cide whether they are giants or dwarfs. 
Those old-fashioned lovers, however, who 
grew lean, and disregarded their toilette, 
and went out of their way to slay dragons, 
have become almost as obsolete as any an- 
tediluvian fossil. We have learned that 
none of these things insure success. 
“Shall I make pale my cheek with care 
’Cause another's rosy are ?” 

is the modern creed. It is in vain that we 
select certain characteristics and attributes 
as representative of the lover, for the senti- 
ment is modified or idealized by the nature 
of the individual; and how shall we predict 
the symptoms our neighbor should exhibit, 
when that nature is an unexplored region 
of which no complete chart has ever been 
made ? 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BATHING SUITS. 


ADIES who have lived in Europe, and have 
visited French and English sea-side resorts, 
have adopted the low-necked and short-sleeved 
bathing suits illustrated on our first page, and de- 
light in the coolness and freedom they give. But 
many others object to exposing the delicate skin 
of the arms and shoulders to the sun, and for this 
reason suits with long sleeves and high in the 
neck remain most popular. The shape is the 
same so long worn, and like that of the cut paper 
pattern formerly illustrated in the Bazar. The 
main garment, or blouse, reaches from the throat 
down just below the knee, and is made with a 
yoke, to which the fullness is pleated, and the 
whole is confined by a belt. This garment is 
also made without a yoke, and then resembles a 
plain shirt such as gentlemen use ordinarily. The 
trousers are usually Knickerbockers, ruffled about 
the ankle, and are made closed in back and front 
and buttoned on the sides, precisely like the closed 
drawers children wear. Some of these have point- 
ed girdle-like belts drawn in place behind by 
straps and buckles. A rubber band is around 
the limbs to gather the drawers as a frill, or else 
the rubber is run in the hem and the drawers 
droop over the ankles. Still others have merely 
a band buttoned around the limb and trimmed 
with braid. The favorite suit this summer is 
navy blue flannel, trimmed with white, red, or 
blue braid. The wiry stiff woolens formerly used 
for bathing suits have gradually given place to 
flannels of blue, white, or gray. Red flannel suits 
are seldom seen; blue-black suits are liked by 
gentlemen. Prices for ready-made suits begin as 
low as $3. These are of gray flannel, trimmed 
with rows of white cotton tape stitched on flatly, 
and large gutta percha buttons. Blue flannel, 
heavily twilled, but not of the very thick qualities 
that hold water, is made up in suits that cost from 
$4 to $4.50. Some of these have chain stitching 
done by machine in braiding patterns on the yoke, 
cuffs, and belt ; pale blue, white, or scarlet stitch- 
ing is effective on the dark blue. Other suits have 
box-pleatings of wool braid in these colors, or else 
the braid is laid on smoothly, and may be either 
wool or cotton. The trousers have braid or box- 
pleating down the outside of the leg and around 
the ankles. The handsomest suits shown are of 
white flannel that is part cotton, to prevent shrink- 
ing. These are made in the ordinary way, but 
have sailor collar, cuffs, and belt of bright blue 
flannel ; they cost $5 50. A few more expensive 
suits made to order have the wool braids laid on 
somewhat in Breton style to give the effect now 
so popular; but these suits that make an attempt 
to look dressy are not as popular as the more 
simple ones already described. Suits for gentle- 
men and boys have deep sailor collars, on which 
stars or anchors are wrought. They are made of 
blue-black flannel, and buttoned with bullet-shaped 
brass buttons ; those for gentlemen cost $4, while 
boys’ suits are $2. 

Bathing cloaks to be put on when coming out 
of the water are made of white Turkish toweling 
or of serge, and trimmed with red or blue wool 
braid. They are shaped like water-proof cloaks, 
and their principal object is to conceal the wearer 
from head to foot. Some ladies prefer to use 
their water-proof cloaks instead. Bathing shoes 
are made of sail-cloth, with Manila ropes for soles. 
Caps to protect the hair from salt-water are made 
of a circular piece of oil-silk, hemmed around 
the edge, and drawn up by a rubber band run in 
the hem; these cost 25 to 50 cents. Others sim- 





ilarly made are of the light rubber cloth known 
as gray gossamer ; these cost 65 cents. 


GIRLS’ UNDER-CLOTHING. 


The designs for girls’ under-clothing illustrated 
on page 437 are those most generally in favor, 
though many mothers have theories of their own 
about these garments, and fashion them as their 
own experience suggests. The regular chemises 
and separate drawers are put on girls at an ear- 
lier age than they formerly were. Now very 
small girls wear chemises shaped precisely like 
those worn by ladies. They may be plain sacque 
shape, with drawing strings around the neck, or 
they may have bands. The sacque with shirred 
strings is probably best for a growing girl; when 
bands are used, they should be made closed all 
around, without the opening usual in front. Tuck- 
ed fronts are popular on these little garments, as 
they hold the fullness across the chest nicely to 
the band. The favorite trimmings for such che- 
mises are rows of tucks or of cords in the bands 
and sleeves, pointed tucks outlining a yoke in 
back and front, needle-work done on the gar- 
ment, and, more than any thing else, the patent 
ruffling, with selvedges or a rolled hem and an 
edge for a drawing string. The patent ruffles 
are stronger than those made of sheer linen lawn, 
and should be full enough to flute very nicely. 
The drawers are closed in back and front, and 
buttoned up on the sides; they extend to the 
knee or else just below it, and may be open there 
or closed in Knickerbocker fashion. They are 
trimmed to match the chemise with which they 
are worn, and the long sacque night-gown, simi- 
larly trimmed, completes the set. Some children 
require waists to these drawers, as their hips are 
slight, and it is best that the weight of clothing 
should be suspended from their shoulders. Straps 
over the shoulders are also used, but they are apt 
to be uncomfortable to the child. One waist with 
buttons on the edge will serve for drawers and 
skirts. Wamsutta muslin, the lighter muslin 
called Pride of the West, and percales are most 
used for girls’ under-clothing. 


A NEW COIFFURE, 


A comfortable and stylish arrangement for 
the back hair has the suggestive name of the 
Multiform. It consists of an elongated puff of 
hair nearly a yard in length, which is brushed in 
shape over a long metal cylinder made for the 
purpose, and arranged in various ways, so as to 
form a very graceful chignon. It is especially 
liked for summer use, on account of its lightness 
and the ease with which it is arranged. For 
large chignons two puffs are required. An in- 
visible net is usually worn over it, though this is 
not indispensable. It can be furnished to match 
any shade of hair, and costs, with the instrument 
for keeping it in order, from $10 to $15, accord- 
ing to the color. 

THE NEW WRAP. 


Worth has just introduced a new scarf, that 
passes over the shoulders high behind, and hangs 
down in front to the foot in two straight pieces. 
It is called the surplice mantle, and has a very 
clerical look. It is made of black satin, and is 
very elaborately trimmed with rich thread lace. 


BRIDE-MAIDS’ DRESSES. 


The prettiest dresses for bride-maids to wear at 
summer weddings are made of organdy muslin 
over white silk, and trimmed with Mechlin lace. 
The silk is entirely concealed by the diaphanous 
muslin, yet is necessary for its foundation. The 
corsage is a square-necked basque with elbow 
sleeves. The silk lining is cut low, and the thin 
organdy, with its full frills of lace, is very high. 
The silk skirt has a fan train, and is entirely hid- 
den by the flounces of gathered organdy, the 
knife-pleatings, and the lace flounces. Above 
these are two or three diagonal aprons edged 
with lace, while the back is covered by soft dra- 
peries of muslin, held up by many bows—long 
loops and ends—of white satin ribbon. 


WHITE DRESSES FOR DAY WEAR. 


Cool and fresh-looking morning dresses are 
made of French nansook in princesse shape by 
the pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 25, Vol. X. 
The only trimming is a band of crosswise tucks 
set in above the hem. The tucked band is about 
two inches wide, and the hem is three inches 
deep. This hem and band extend down each 
front and around the bottom; also a sacque is 
outlined in some wrappers by the tucked band. 
The neck and wrists are finished with a pleated 
or tucked frill. Long-looped bows of mazarine 
blue satin ribbon fasten the front, and are on the 
pockets and sleeves. There is also a belt with 
hanging loops of wider ribbon on the sides or 
behind. 

Afternoon suits of very sheer French nansook 
are prettily made with only tucks and ruffles for 
trimming, and are sold for $25. They consist of 
a basque nearly fitted, a long round over-skirt, 
and demi-train. The basque has three inch-wide 
bands of seven or eight tiny tucks, each passing 
down the front and back. The outer of these 
three rows passes over the shoulder, being inserted 
there, or else those of the back and front meet 
there. A similar band edges the garment, and 
at the same time heads the gathered ruffle, which 
is three inches deep; this ruffle has a half-inch 
hem and three tiny tucks above it. One or two 
similar ruffles trim the neck, and there are two 
tucked ruffles around the wrists, headed by a 
band of tucks inserted in the sleeve. The front 
is fastened by a fly-lap with linen buttons and 
holes that are concealed by the middle band of 
tucks. The deep long round over-skirt has a 
shirred side string to draw it up sufficiently, and 
is edged with a tucked ruffle headed by a tucked 
band. Two such ruffles and bands trim the low- 
er skirt. In other suits knife-pleating is used 
instead of the gathered ruffles. These simple 
suits without embroidery are easily laundried, and 
are very popular. 





VARIETIES, 


The Croisette comb, shaped like a fan, and 
worn a trifle to one side, is used when the hair is 
loosely confined in an invisible net. 

French princesse dresses are made of light silk 
in front, with darker silk forming a square train. 
It is said pointed waists are being worn abroad. 

_ Embroidery in Pompadour colors, mixed pink 
and blue, edges the new linen cuffs and collars. 

The latest importations are linen collars with 
a square piece turned over in the back, while the 
front has standing English points. 

Roses instead of buttons fasten the fronts of 
high-necked corsages of evening dresses. Tufts 
of ostrich or of marabout feathers are used in the 
same way. 

Vests of white Marseilles wrought all over with 
colored wools are worn with black silk dresses by 
Parisiennes. Striped silk vests and striped plas- 
trons are part of plain silk dresses. For evening 
dresses the entire plastron is made of roses. 

Natural oats strung on chenille is the new 
fringe for trimming black and cream-colored 
grenadine dresses. Feather fringes have netted 
headings in trellis patterns, with marabout feath- 
ers hanging below. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, & Co.; 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; and N. HELMEr. 





PERSONAL. 

Tue death of Mr. FLETCHER HARPER causes 
a void both in Europe and America, for he had 
a wide circle of personal friends in both conti- 
nents, to whom he was greatly endeared, and 
who deeply mourn his loss. Among the many 
touching tributes to him that have appeared in 
print, there has been none more exquisite than 
the following beautiful poem, dedicated to his 
memory by the ‘‘ Author of John Halifax, Gentle- 


man,”’ which was cabled to the New York Herald 
of June 17: 


“No soldier, statesman, hierophant, or king; 

None of the heroes that you poets sing: 

A toiler ever since his days began, 

Simple, though shrewd, just-judging man to man; 

God-fearing, learned in life’s hard-tanght school; 

By long obedience lessoned how to rule; 

Through many an early struggle led to tind 

That crown of prosperous fortunes—to be kind. 

Lay on his breast these English daisies sweet: 

Good rest to the gray head and the tired feet 

That walked this world for seventy steadfast years! 

Bury him with fond blessings, and few tears, 

Or only of remembrance, not regret. 

On his full life the eternal seal is set, 

Unbroken till the resurrection day. 

So let his children’s children go their way, 

Go and do likewise, leaving ’neath this sod 

An honest man, ‘the noblest work of God.’” 

—It will interest the readers of the Bazar to 
know that ‘“‘The Wigwam,” by the late Rev. 
Joun 8. C. ABBOTT, which will be found in an- 
other Baa of the paper, was the last article 
penned by that distinguished writer. A note to 
the editor, dated February, 1877, which accompa- 
nied the MS., said: ‘‘I am on a peaceful couch, 
free from bodily pain, and with apparently un- 
abated mental vigor. ‘The spirit has moved 
me’ to pencil this article for the Bazar. I hope 
it will please you. It is a true record of an ad- 
venture with my brothers Jacos and GorHAM 
sixty years ago. It produced an impression upon 
my mind which is still vivid. My heart throbs 
as I retrace the joyful scenes. This article is 
my last. In hourly expectation of my passage 
through the stars to another home, my pen is 
laid aside forever.”’ 

—ABD-UL-KERIM, commander-in-chief of the 
Turkish army, when only twenty years of age 
eloped with a pretty Moldavian Jewess, the vi- 
vandiére of his regiment. The lovers withdrew 
into a remote village, where they were discov- 
ered a year after. He was degraded and reduced 
to the ranks. 

—Ex-Senator James W. BereKMAN, who died 
in this city on the 16th of June, was not only 
born here, but was a direct descendant of WILL- 
1AM BEEKMAN, One of the first town officers of 
New Amsterdam under its first town charter, 
in 1652, when CORNELIUS VAN TIENHOVEN was 
chosen the first ‘‘schout.”” Another of his an- 
cestors, GERARDUS BEEKMAN, governed the col- 
ony in 1710, after the recall of Lord LoveLAce. 
Aside from the time given to the management 
of his estate, Mr. BEEKMAN’S later life was large- 
ly devoted to the leading charities of New York, 
in most of which he was an active director. He 
was a quiet, amiable, cultured, benevolent, hos- 
pitable gentleman, whose loss will be greatly 
deplored. 

—Cardinal Stmeontr has the same habits of 
industry and regularity that characterized his 
predecessor, ANTONELLI. It must be some ex- 
traordinary circumstance that prevents him 
from retiring at half past 9 pw. He is im- 
mersed in his papers long before any one is astir 
in his household. He reads all the newspapers, 
then attacks his voluminous mail, opening every 
envelope himself, and classifies them with great 
precision for his secretaries. The ‘‘ personal’’ he 
exclusively attends to. His breakfast consists 
of an orange, crackers, and a small cup of black 
coffee. The other meals of the day are hearty 
ones, but he uses no wine except after dinner, 
when he barely colors a glass of water with a 
dash of Marsala. He is far more polite and con- 
siderate than his predecessor, and old clerics say 
that he has equal ability, with greater prudence. 

—Prince Louis NAPOLEON continues to be one 
of the most assiduous of students. What most 
occupies his attention is a subject with which 
he naturally desires to be well acquainted—the 
political duties of the provincial prefects. His 





friends complain that he does not take sufficient | 


exercise, and goes too little into society. The 
Empress is very anxious to see her son married 
before he passes his twenty-second year. 

—Mr. Davin A. WELLS, of Norwich, Connecti- 
cut, has been elected a foreign associate member 
of the Royal Academy of Italy, one of the oldest 
societies in Europe, and was the one to which 
GALILEO first announced some of his discoveries. 
It consists of sixty home members and twenty 
foreign associates. The other American mem- 
bers are Professor Henry, of Washington; Pro- 
fessor Dana, of Yale College; and GeorGE P. 
Mars, United States minister to Italy. 

ne of the very finest buildings for business 
purposes in New York is that of the Staats-Zei- 


tung, fronting on Tryon Row, and looking down 
toward the Tribune and Times buildings. The 
Staats-Zeitung must be a little mine of wealth. 
The building itself cost about $200,000. Mr, 
OTTENDORFER is spending $150,000 more in the 
construction of a French-flat building at the cor- 
ner of Fourth Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street, 
across the street from Gilmore’s Garden. Mrs, 
OTTENDORFER has just endowed a Home for 
Aged German Women with the gift of $100,000, 
together with other property worth $40,000; an 
additional endowment of $8000 for repairs and 
burial expenses, and a burial plot that cost $1000, 
For twenty years past she has taken an active 
part in the management of the Staats-Zeitung. 

—That bright lady correspondent “ Miss Grun- 
dy” says that, whatever his years, the Secretary 
of the Navy is the young man of the cabinet. 
“He is,’’ she says, ‘‘a gallant, merry-hearted 
gentleman, and is always to be found among 
the youngest persons in any company where he 
chances to be. He enjoys jesting at his own 
expense in regard to his ignorance of nautical 
matters. In speaking recently of his proposed 
tour of navy-yards, ae said: ‘I must go by sea; 
a Secretary of the Navy ought to know some- 
thing about the sea. Persons come into my 
office and talk to me about the parts of a ship, 
and I don’t understand a word they say, but I 
listen until I find out what they mean.’ ” 

—‘* Fanny Wallace” (Mrs. BEaTon), the ““Amer- 
ican Giantess,” died recently in Wisconsin. For 
many years she had been, in every sense, a great 
attraction in circuses and travelling shows. She 
was probably one of the very largest women 
that ever lived. She was fifty-four years old, 
seven feet four inches in height, and weighed 585 
pounds. Think of standing up with that to be 
married! 

—The appraisers of the estate of Avevstus 
Hemenway, of Boston, have filed their official 
report, and value the estate at $8,891,178, which 
is much less than its actual cash value. Of this, 
$380,000 is in real estate. The rest is in govern- 
ment and other solid securities, readily convert- 
ible into cash, all of which, except $100,000 in 
bequests, goes to his wife and relatives. 

—In “Barry Cornwall” Procter’s Autobi- 
ographical Fragments, recently published, this 
interesting ‘‘ personal” is mentioned: Late in 
Procter’s life, and greatly to his delight, his 
daughter ADELAIDE sprung into fame as a po- 
etess, and, what will be a surprise to American 
readers, it is stated that her poems are and have 
been in steady sale, without any diminution, 
and that the present demand for her poems is 
far in excess of that for the writings of any living 
poet except TENNyson. DickKENS thus writes 
of her: ‘*‘ Happening one day to dine with an old 
and dear friend, distinguished in literature as 
‘Barry Cornwall,’ I took with me an early proof 
of the Christmas number of lousehold Words, 
entitled ‘The Seven Poor Travellers,’ and re- 
marked, as I laid it on the drawing-room table, 
that it contained a very pretty poem, written by 
a certain Miss Berwick. Next day brought me 
a disclosure that I had so spoken of the poem 
to the mother of the writer, in the writer’s pres- 
ence, that I had no such correspondent in ex- 
istence as Miss Berwick, and that the name had 
been assumed by Barry Cornwall’s daughter, 
Miss ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER.” 

—Epmvunp Yartes’s London World says of 
M. Turers that as a conversationalist there is 
scarcely a subject on which he does not sparkle. 
He is the prince of causeurs. His intellect re- 
minds you of a swarm of fire-flies rather than 
of agreat shining light. De LAMARTINE formed 
a similar estimate of him as an orator. ‘* He ney- 
er struck great blows, but he dealt an infinite 
number of little ones, by which he broke minis- 
tries, majorities, and thrones.’ He has under- 
stood, better than any of his contemporaries, 
the value of sounding phrases and epigrams, 
The hotel of this most remarkable Frenchman is 
a palace. The hall, of red and green marble, is 
monumental; the reception-rooms are those of 
an ambassador. The great reception salons, in 
Louts XV. style—white and gold, and with some 
exquisite wood carvings—are hung with red silk 
damask. The salled manger, on the ground-floor, 
is a superb apartment tor the plain roast and 
boiled which are the daily fare of monsieur and 
madame. A broad stairease rises from the mar- 
ble vestibule to a spacious corridor or gallery. 
Opposite, great doors lead to a saloon, which is 
a museum of antiquities and art-work collected 
by the illustrious bourgeois. On the one hand 
are the private rooms of madame, and on the 
other those of monsieur. From his state bed- 
room M. Tuters looks out upon his handsome 
gardens. At hand are two rooms on which the 
most extraordinary care has been bestowed to 
make them the exact counterpart of two sacred 
pieces destroyed by the communards. They are 
the rooms of M. Turers’s mother-in-law, dis- 
posed exactly as she left them when she died, 
and never used. Men, as a rule, are not wor- 
shipers of the memory of mothers-in-law to this 
extent. By these mysterious rooms are those 
of Mademoiselle Dosne, the inseparable com- 
panion of M. and Madame Tuiers. The ap- 
proach to the library is royal in the arrange- 
ment. Through massive mahogany doors you 
gain the anteroom; beyond, through a sculp- 
tured oak door, is M. Tuters’s study, and 
through a side door is the room of his faith- 
ful secretary and friend, BARTHELEMY SaInt- 
HILAIRE. The library itself is a lofty chamber 
lighted from the top, with book-shelves of oak, 
picked out with stained pear-wood and threads 
of gold, stretching completely round it. Two 
immense tables, covered with red leather, are on 
either side of the great hearth. A huge black 
carved cabinet is filled with enamels and other 
treasures, on which M. Turers has spent many 
years and much money, and which he is report- 
ed to have bequeathed to the Louvre. M. THIERS 
sits at work with some twenty thousand volumes 
massed around him. His eighty years have hard- 
ly slackened the rate of his labor. He is up at 


| the first peep of daylight and brews his own cof- 





fee, and is closeted with M. BARTHELEMY SaAIntT- 
HILAIRE when the busy quarter round about him 
is still silent. He is a great economist of his 
time and health, and sleeps regularly twice in 
the course of the day. His drinks are milk and 
coffee, and he eats plain meats. When he wants 
to gather strength for a long effort in the trib- 
une, a copious glass of coffee appears before him. 
If he can still keep groups about him charmed 
with the brightness of his copious talk, and has 
an eye full of light, and movements full of life, 
after his half century of hard work, it is because 
he has been a judicious steward of every force 
with which Providence has endowed him. 
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Border for Lingerie.—White 


Embroidery. 
Tunis border is worked on batiste or 
satin, back, half-polka, knotted, and 


stitches with fine embroidery cotton, and is fin- 
ished on the edge with button-hole stitch scal- 


Jops. 


Mignardise and Crochet Edging for 


Lingerie. 


Tus edging is worked with mignardise and 


crochet cotton, No. 80. First work on 


of a piece of mignardise the 1st round, as fol- 


lows: * From the next 5 loops take 


(stitch), and work these off together, 5 ch. (chain 


stitch), four times alternately 1 sc. (sir 
chet) on the next loop, 5 ch., then repe 
*. 2d round (on the other side of the 


dise).— + 1 de. (double crochet) on the next 5 


Joops opposite the 4 loops on which the 
worked in the Ist round, taking up 1 
each loop for the lower vein of 
this de., and working off all the 
st. together, 4 ch., twice alter- 
nately with 1 sc. fasten together 


the next 2 loops, 4 ch., and re- / 
peat from +. 38d round—Al- & 
ways alternately 1 de. on the next RXUy 
4 ch. in the preceding round, 4 AY 
ch. Xe 
Py 


Serpentine Braid and Cro- { , 





































linen in 
overcast 


one side 
up 5 st. 
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se. were 
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chet Insertions for M 
Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 











THESE insertions are worked 
with serpentine braid and crochet I 
cotton, No. 00, For the insertion 
Fig. 1 crochet on each side of a 
piece of serpentine braid 8 rounds, as 
follows: Ist round.—* 5 ste. (short 
treble crochet) separated each by 5 ch. 
(chain stitch) on the next point of the 
braid, 5 ch., 5 ste. side by side in the 
next hollow, working off the upper veins 
together, 5 ch., and repeat from *. 2d 
round.—1 de. (double crochet) on the 
next 5 ch. in the preceding round, * 2 
ch., twice alternately 1 se. (single cro- 
chet) on the middle of the next 5 ch., 2 
ch., 1 de. on the following 5 ch., not 
working off the upper veins, however, 1 
de. on the third following 5 ch., working 
off the upper veins together with those 
of the preceding de., and repeat from >. 
3d round.—Always 3 se. on the next 2 
ch, in the preceding round. 

For the insertion Fig. 2 crochet on 
each side of a piece of serpentine braid 
8 rounds, as follows: Ist round.—»* 2 


MMOOMAIWN 





Dress ror Girt From 1 10 3 
YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


de. separated by 4 ch. on the next 
point of the braid, 4 ch., 2 de. sep- 
arated by an interval of a quarter 
of an inch on both sides of the next 
hollow, working off the upper veins 
together, 4 ch., and repeat from >. 





Fig. 1.—SerpentinE Bratp aND 
Crocuet INSERTION FOR LINGERIE. 


Fig. 1.—GeENTLEMAN’S 
CRAVAT. 


2d round. — Always alternately 5 Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt FROM 


de. on the next 4 ch. in the preced- 
ing round, 4 ch. 8d round.—Al- 
ways alternately 1 de. on the see- 
ond following st., 1 ch. 


2 To 4 YEARS oLpD.—FROnT. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


For description see Supplement. 











Bag for Bathing Articles. 

Tuts bag is made of sail-cloth, embroidered on the front. Having trans- 
ferred the design, Fig. 31, Supplement, to the material, work the embroidery 
in chain stitch with fawn-colored worsted in two shades. The bag is fur- 
nished on the sides with soufflets of the same materia], hemmed on the wrong 
side at the top, and furnished with eyelet-holes, through which brass rings 
are slipped, which serve to hold handles of fawn-colored cord. 


Gentlemen’s Cravats, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Fig. 1.—This cravat consists of a straight double strip of figured dark 
blue silk three inches and seven-eighths wide and twenty-four inches 





EMBROIDERED ToILEITE CUSHION. 
For design sce Supplement, No. XXIIL, Fig. 65. 
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MEDALLION FOR CravAT.—WHITE EMBROIDERY. 








Bac For BatHinGc ARTICLES. 
For design see Supplement, No. XIL., Fig. 31. 





CorFEE Cozy. 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. XI, Fig. 30, 



























Fig. 2.—SerPeENTINE Braip 


Crocuet INserTION FoR LINGERIE. 


Fig. 2.—GENTLEMAN’S 
CRravat. 


Ps 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror GIRL FROM 
2 To 4 YEARS o1p.—Back. 


[See Fig. 1.] 


For description see Supplement. 


[Jury 14, 1877. 





long, which is furnished with stiff interlining, 
and is sewed on a binding as shown by the illus- 
tration. The ends of the cravat are held togeth- 
er with a filigree silver pin. 

Fig. 2.—The ends of the black gros grain cra- 
vat are sewed on a binding of the material, and 
tied as shown by the illustration. 


Medallion for Cravat.—White 


Embroidery. 


To work this medallion transfer the design to 
Swiss muslin, and underlay the latter with Brus- 
sels net. Run the outlines of the design figures 
with embroidery cotton, and work the embroidery 
in satin, half-polka, and back stitch, and the edge 
of the 
the design figures cut away partly the Swiss mus- 
lin, and partly both layers of material, as shown 
by the illustration, and work the lace stitches 
with fine thread. The outer edge of the medall- 
ion is bordered with picot braid. 


medallion in button-hole stitch. Between 


Embroidered Toilette 
Cushion. 

Tus toilette cushion is cover- 
ed with pink satin, trimmed 
with embroidery on white cloth, 
which is pinked on the edge. To 
make the cushion take a round 
card-board box without a lid, 
measuring four inches and a half 
in diameter and an inch and 
three-quarters in height, and fill 
it with a cushion of wadding 
which is covered with pink sat- 
in. To cover the rim cut of the 
AND same material on the bias one 
piece four inches wide and of 
the length required, and turn it 
down on the wrong side on one lengthwise 
edge, and gather it half an inch from the 
fold so as to form a heading. This strip 
is fastened on the rim partly over a wad- 
ding interlining, so that four puffs are 
formed, as shown by the illustration. For 
the embroidery cut a round piece of white 
cloth. Having pinked the cloth on the 
edge, transfer the outlines of the design, 
Fig. 65, Supplement, to the foundation, 
run the outlines inclosing the bars with 
white silk as shown by the illustration, 
stretch coarse white saddler’s silk for the 
bars, and work the edge of the latter in 
button-hole stitch. The material is cut 
away underneath the bars on the wrong 
side. Work the corner figures in lace 
stitch with fine white silk. The lilies-of- 
the-valley are worked with white split 
filling silk and the rose-buds with pink 
split filling silk in chain stitch. The foli- 








Sup ror Girt From 2 To 4 
YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


age is worked in half-polka and her- 
ring-bone stitch with fine shaded 
green silk. In sewing on the em- 
broidery set the bands of white cloth 
between the puffs. 


Embroidered Key-Basket. 
Tus basket is made of wicker- 


work reeds, and is trimmed with em- 
broidery worked on gray cloth in two 


shades, the lighter of which is cut in points and pinked. Having trans- 


ferred the design, Fig. 66, Supplement, to the pieces of cloth, which are 





set together as shown by the illustration, work the flowers with purple 
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EMBROIDERED Key-BaSKE 


For design see Supplement, No. XXIV., Fig. 66. 
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silk in two shades, and the buds 
with pink silk in chain stitch, and 
work the foliage in herring-bone 
stitch and point Russe with green 
silk in several shades. Between 
the points set tassels of green 
silk. The seam made by setting 
on the embroidery is covered with 
a ruche of green silk ribbon seven- 
cighths of an inch wide. On the 
handle set bows of similar ribbon. 


Point Lace Tidy. 


Tuts tidy is worked on écru lin- 
en in point lace embroidery with 
écru thread. Having transferred 








CHEMISE FoR Girt FROM 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see 


Os) Suppl., No. XIX., Figs. 59 and 60, 





Niaut-Cap For 
TO 5 YEARS OLD. 
and description see 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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Fig. 1.—Woven Braww axp Crocuer 
EpGinc For LINGERIE. 


CueMIsE For Girt From 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XXL, Fig. 62. 


the outlines of the 
design, which is 
shown reduced to 
one-half of full 
size, to the mate- 
rial, run on écru 
point lace braid, 
and join the de- 
sign figures with 
twisted bars and 
wheels of similar 
thread. For the 
insertion, on both 
sides of the braid 
furnished — with 
loops first * darn 
two loops on one 
piece of braid, 
then, going for- 
ward, two loops 
on the _ second 
piece of braid, 
and, going back, 
two loops on the 
first piece of 
braid, and fasten 
these threads at 
the middle with 
a button - hole 
stitch, and repeat 
from >. 


Crochet 
Edgings for 
Lingerie, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

THese edgings 
are worked with 
crochet cotton, 
No. 60. Work 
the edging Fig. 1 
as follows: Ist 
round.— * 4 ch. 
(chain stitch), 1 
de. (double  cro- 
chet) on the first 
of these, twice al- 











No. XVIL, 


", f 
ternately 3 ch., 2 PR IER YY 
de. on the same © @einanca 


st. on which the 
preceding de. was 


worked, then 7 For pattern and desc 






Snirt ror Boy From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
f figs. 51-56. 





Drawers For Girt FROM 14 T0 16 YEARS OLD. 
ription see Supplement, No, VILI., 
Fics, 24 4) 
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Cuemisr For Girt From 14 To 16 Years oLp. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XVIII, Figs. 57 and 58, 
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Fig. 2.—Crocuet Epe- 
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Nicut-GowNn FoR GIRL FROM 
14 to 16 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. V., Figs. 144-17. 


ch., 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the 
same st. on which the de. was 
worked, 8 ch., 1 sl. on the 
first de. in this round, and re- 
peat from *. 2d round.— 
Always alternately 1 single 
crochet on the next 8 ch, in 
the preceding round, 5 ch. 

The edging Fig. 2 is work- 
ed as follows: Ist round.— 
* 7 ch., 1 sl. on the first of 
these, 4 ch., 3 de. on the 7 ch. 
worked previously, working 
off the upper veins together, 
5 ch., 1 de. on the same 7 ch. 
on which the preceding 3 de. 
were worked, and repeat from 
*. 2d round.— Always al- 
ternately 2 de. on the next 
7 ch. in the preceding round, 
on which de. have already 
been worked in the 1st round, 
3 ch. 


Woven Braid and Cro- 
chet Edgings for 
Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 

TueseE edgings are worked 
with woven braid furnished 
on both sides with scallops 
composed of five loops each, 
as shown by the illustration, 
and with crochet cotton, No. 


\ GIRL FROM 3 
‘\\ [For pattern 
Supplement, 
Figs. 63 and 64.] 
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CHEMISE FOR GIRL FROM 4 TO 6 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XX., Fig. 61. 




















Fig. 2.—Woves Bra anp Crocuet 
Epeing For LINGERIE. 


Suirt ror Boy From 8 to 10 Years op. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VI., Figs, 18-23. following loop, 1 


SECTION OF 


60. For the edging Fig. 1 work 


first on one side of a piece of 
braid, as follows: Ist round.— 


* 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the first 
of the next 5 loops, 8 ch. (chain 
stitch), 6 de. (double crochet), 
the middle two of which are 
separated by 4 ch. on the mid- 
dle of the 5 loops previously 
referred to, 3 ch., 1 sl on the 
last of the same 5 loops, 1 ch., 
and repeat from +. 2d round 
(on the other side of the braid). 
—1 de. on the second following 
one of the next 5 loops, 2 ch. 






DRAWERS FoR CiILD FROM 2 To 4 



























SacquE Nicut-Gown 


FoR Girt FROM 14 
to 16 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and de- 
scription see Supple- 


ment, No. XIV., Figs, 35-47. 


YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description 
Fee Supplement, No. VIIL, 


Fig. 26 


1 se. (single cro- 
chet) on the fol- 
lowing loop, 2 ch., 
1 de. on the next 
loop, 1 ch. and 
repeat from *. 

For the edging 
Fig. 2 work on 
one side of a piece 
of braid the Ist 
round, as follows: 
* 1 se, on the 
second following 
one of the next 5 
we Wi loops, 8 ch., 2 se. 
separated by 4 ch. 
on the next loop, 
3 ch., 1 se. on the 
ch., and repeat 
from ik. 2d 
round. — Always 
alternately 7 de. 
on the next 4 ch. 
in the preceding 
round, 1 de. on 
the next single 
ch. 8d round (on 
the other side of 
the braid).—Al- 
ways alternately 
2 de. on the see- 
ond and fourth 
of the next 5 
R\ loops, working off 
\ the upper veins 
% together, 7 ch. 


Woven Braid, 
Lace Stitch, 
and Crochet 

Tidy. 

Tur foundation 
of this tidy of 
éeru linen is edged 
with a border 
worked with white 
woven braid and 





Woven Bra, Lace Stircu, anp Crocuet Trpy. 
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crochet cotton, No. 60, in lace stitch and cro- 
chet-work. First run on the braid along the 
outer edge in curves, according to the design. 
This braid is composed of medallion figures fur- 
nished on both sides with six loops each, and 
connected by means of narrow parts closely 
woven. Button-hole stitch the braid on the up- 
per edge to the foundation, fill the intervals with 
lace stitch, and cut away the material underneath 
the border. Finish the border on the under edge 
with a crochet round, as follows: 1 se. (single 
crochet) on the sixth loop of the next figure in 
the braid, * 1 sc. on the first loop of the follow- 
ing figure, five times alternately 2 ch. (chain 
stitch), 1 se. on the next loop; then 4 ch., 1 se. 
on the middle of the next close part, 4 ch., 1 se. 
on the first loop of the following figure, 14 ch., 
fasten to the se. before the first of the 4 ch. 
worked twice previously (to do this, drop the 
stitch from the needle, insert the latter in the 
corresponding stitch, and draw the dropped stitch 
through); 2 ch., fasten to the sc. before the pre- 
ceding se., going back on the 14 ch. worked pre- 
viously, work seven times alternately 1 p. (picot, 
consisting of 5 ch. and 1 se. on the first of these), 
1 de. (double crochet) on the second following 
stitch, not working off the upper veins of the last 
de., 1 de. on the loop on which the last se. was 
crocheted, working off the upper veins together 
with the preceding de., five times alternately 2 
ch., 1 se. on the next loop; then repeat from *. 
On the corners the manner of working differs 
somewhat, as seen in the illustration. 





TO MY LOVE. 

Wuewn all the world is sleeping, love, 
Save the stars from heaven dins peeping, love, 

And night’s black pall 

Doth equal all 
The laughing and the weeping, love— 
In this sweet loneliness of night 
My faney takes a heavenward flight— 
That is, a flight toward thee, my love, 
For thou art heaven to me, my leve, 

For thou art heaven to me. 


When morning’s light i% breaking, love, — ¢ 
And all the world is walsing,, love,, 
And once again 
With doubt and pain 
The human heart is aching, love— \ 
I care not for the selfish strife 
Which wise men call a useful life: 
Thou art my only thought, my love ; 
Without thee life were naught, my love, 
Without thee life were naught. 


When evening calm and tender, love, 
Succeeds the noonday splendor, love, 

And man depressed 

Once more seeks rest 
In sleep, oblivion-lender, love— 
My thoughts nor pause nor ebbing know, 
But onward keep their constant flow 
To thee, my heart’s-wish goal, my love,, 
The ocean of my soul, my love, 

The ocean of my soul. 


All worldly thoughts excluding, love, 
While other men are brooding, love, 
How they may gain 
Surcease from pain, 
Or add to wealth deluding, love— 
I only hope and watch and pray 
For one dear smile, one heavenly ray 
Of love from thy bright eyes, my love; 
I ask no other prize, my love, 
I ask no other prize. 





A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER XU 
A DRAMATIC READING AT THE PAVILION. 


TurEE of them, selected for the invariable 
glossiness of their appearance and _persuasive 
manners, had waited upon the Rev. Westley Gar- 
land to solicit his aid and interest for the chari- 
ty they represented—a fashionable charity, well 
sustained by the polite, on whom was neither 
spot nor blemish. And there had been discus- 
sion as to whether some one of more established 
principles would not do as well for the purpose 
they had in view (he had been seen suspiciously 
near to a Methodist’s house only the day before). 
But no; there was not a reader in the church as 
popular or as likely to replenish their exchequer. 
So they waited upon him, sent up word “a dep- 
utation,” and three cards on the waiter; and 
stood just within the little drawing-room, each 
with a hat behind him, feeling important and 
conscious of their authority, and pluming for the 
impressive. Servant came down. Mr. Garland 
would see the gentlemen. Would they walk this 
way? They walked, stood in the presence of 
the great reader, were requested to take seats, 
and did so. One put hat under chair, one on 
knee; the third, as of bolder type, would place 
it on the table, but, not finding space, for books, 
extinguished, with characteristic taste, an exqui- 
site statuette. 

“We are sorry to trouble you, Mr. Garland, 
knowing how valuable your time is” (the preach- 
er courteously waved h.s hand, as signifying no 
trouble), “ myself and friends desire to apologize 
for this intrusion” (“myself and friends” nod 
heads as conscious of the intrusion), “ which we 
feel convinced, with your uniform goodness, you 
will condone in recollection of our high and phil- 
anthropie object.” 

The foreman had spoken this little bit before 
his toilette-glass until perfect. His colleagues 
looked on with mute admiration. One of them 
blew a nose accustomed to overawe a board of 
guardians. 

“To what cause am I indebted, gentlemen, for 





the honor of your visit? Your names are famil- 
iar to me in connection with town matters.” 

“Oh, precisely! We have had the honor 
many years; myself—I say it with diffidence— 
almost a lifetime. I am Mr. Bubb. My dear 
friends here, respectively, Mr. Lurch” (Mr. Lurch 
stands up, glossy and smiling); “‘ you have heard 
of Lurch’s far-famed Tonic Ale, I am sure, Sir?” 
(Mr. Garland bows politely, yet a little distantly ; 
he opines it is a commercial visit.) “And Mr. 
Ebenezer Wriggle” (Mr. Wriggle stands up, 
glossy and smiling), “the name is known to you? 
—Old Mr. Wriggle did much for our town; he 
was upon—in fact, upon every thing; his son is 
a worthy successor. I have the honor to intro- 
duce to you Mr. Ebenezer, sole surviving repre- 
sentative of the firm—Pickles, Sir, and Fish 
Sauce!” (Mr. Garland bows still more distantly; 
the party is not much to his taste.) “We may 
as well announce at once the honored purpose of 
our visit, of which you should have been favored 
with a notice; but owing to some extraordinary 
oversight of our secretary’s, the communication 
was omitted until too late, and” (smiling) ‘‘ here 
we are!” (Mr. Wriggle looks across to Mr. Lurch 
as indicating a happy hit.) ‘“ We are, so to 
speak, ambassadors, Mr. Garland. We are here 
on behalf of the Mariners’ Provident Associa- 
tion; patrons, the Duke of Mainwaring, the Earl 
of Comdarlington, Lord Pepper, the Hon. Fred- 
eric Glover, the Duchess of Mainwaring, the 
Countess of Comdarlington, Lady Pepper, the 
Hon. Mrs. Glover and Miss Glover, and many 
other patronesses of high standing. My wife, 
Mrs. Bubb, has the distinguished honor of acting 
as correspondent of the Ladies’ Committee. Mrs. 
Bubb would have waited upon you to-day with 
us, only we imagined it scarcely consistent with 
the etiquette observable; but I have brought 
Mrs. Bubb’s photograph; you will permit me to 
introduce Mrs. Bubb to your notice? I am only 
sorry our religious opinions differ, or we would 
unite with you in the inspiriting worship of one 
beneficent Creator at your church.” (And the 
foreman takes a slant look over to his brethren, 
in search of encouragement; but Mr. Lurch is 
looking very surly, while the other is watching a 
fly upon the ceiling. Then Mr. Bubb plunges.) 
“We have called, Sir, to solicit your most gener- 
ous co-operation” (Mr. Garland unlocks a small 
drawer of escritoire.) ‘ No, Sir, not that!” (with 
dignity, as resenting the mercenary). “It is by 
means of a Reading from the Poets and Humor- 
ists, or some original composition of your own, 
that you can help us. The Music-room, Royal 
Pavilion, is at our disposal ; but experience has 
proved the capacity of the room to be inadequate 
to the public demand for admission upon occa- 
sion of your readings, Mr. Garland: it is there- 
fore the intention of the committee, upon happi- 
ly securing your sanction, to engage the Dome, 
which, upon pressure, will accommodate three 
thousand persons; half the area we propose to 
issue guinea tickets for, the remainder half a 
guinea; gallery, five shillings.” The preacher 
smiled wearily, yet kindly. 

“You are welcome to my services. But do you 
suppose Brighton is to be so exorbitantly taxed 
for hearing a man read ?” 

“Tt is generally admitted, Mr. Garland, a guinea 
is not too much for the pleasure of hearing you 
read: the end justifies the figure.” And Josiah 
Bubb, Silk-mercer, looked as though he had said 
a very clever thing over a remnant. 

“Perhaps you would favor us at your conven- 
ience with a draft of the pieces to be read, for 
the advertisements ?” 

“Must advertise, I suppose, Mr. Bubb ?” asked 
the clergyman, pleasantly. 

“Can't do any thing without it in a public way.” 

(Chorus of Tonic Ale, Pickles, and Silk.) 

“I think you gave me the option of something 
original? I have two or three dramatic selec- 
tions, written some time ago, by which I set af- 
fectionate store. As these will be quite fresh, they 
will, perhaps, please better than the oft-read, well- 
known pieces. For a guinea your audience will 
expect something new, Mr. Bubb.” 

Thus, all being settled, the deputation retired, 
highly gratified with the result of the visit. 

They proceeded at once to the curator’s resi- 
dence, to ascertain forth-coming engagements, and 
to secure the magnificent hall. 

Then three heads were put together in the 
mercer’s office, and a production concocted, which, 
after being submitted to several highly critical 
opinions, and weighed and considered in various 
bearings, and revised and amended in others, 
broke upon the startled town in this wise: 





DOME, 
ROYAL PAVILION, BRIGHTON. 





DRAMATIC READING, 
BY THE 
REV. WESTLEY GARLAND, 
IN AID OF 


THE MARINERS’ PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION. 
ON THURSDAY, JULY 30, AT EIGHT O'CLOCK. 


Admission: Reserved Seats, One Guinea; Area, 
Half Guinea; Outer Circle and Balcony, Five Shil- 
lings. Tickets of the Secretaries, of Messrs. Cramer, 
and at the Doors. 











“Tt’s neat and to the point,” said Mr. Bubb, as 
he stood at the Pavilion gates before one of the 
announcements. ‘‘Good wine needs no bush. 
We shall have a bumper.” 

So it proved, at least in perspective, the whole 
of the reserved tickets being exhausted on the 
day of issue, and Mr. Bubb and his colleagues 
had even slyly despoiled the next five rows. The 
rush for these, if more leisurely, was not less cor- 
dial. It was evident great interest had been 
aroused, the pleasantest anticipations excited. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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Nobody cared very much for the Provident As- 
sociation, but Westley Garland happened to be 
the idol. Had the idol been broken, and sixpence 
wanted to repair the breakage, nobody would have 
found one for the purpose. 

Mr. Blake, upon hearing of the Reading, wrote 
Mrs. Blake as follows: 


“My pear Marcaret,—Having a budget of 
news, I snatch half an hour to tell you how we 
are going on. Business is quiet. Dr. Hollroyd 
in yesterday, says the town is very dull, none of 
his people are back. Spite of which, they’ve in- 
duced Mr. Garland to risk a Reading ; it comes off 
on the 30th, to-morrow week. Mr. Garland him- 
self called, very politely, and brought tickets for 
you, me, and Rose, for which I am sure he paid 
three guineas. Just like him to do so. He in- 
quired particularly how you and Pet were, and 
when you thought of returning; and if I was 
writing, I was to kindly tell my little girl he has 
a pair of love-birds for her. Very thoughtful, 
I'm sure. You will be surprised to hear Lady 
Guilmere is recovering rapidly. There is some- 
thing mysterious about this. She was given over 
by her own medical nten and those from town, 
when Mr. Garland commenced daily visits, some- 
times twice a day. (I learn this from her foot- 
man.) Improved symptoms set in, and her la- 
dyship’s condition bettered daily and hourly. (I 
learn this from the maid.) And now her lady- 
ship is rapidly approaching convalescence. Be- 
tween you and me (and this is strictly private, 
better not to mention it before Rose), I shouldn’t 
be surprised if Mr. Garland and her ladyship make 
a match of it. But you will be looking for my 
fashionable news. Well, first and foremost, 
Brighton will have its queen, or I should write 
empress, this coming autumn, Any thing more 
superb, as you will say, has never been seen in 
the South, or any other part, for that matter. She 
only arrived from Paris yesterday. They have 
quite a retinue. Some of the servants are dark- 
ies, and I understand their luggage has Indian 
labels on in plenty, with Benares, Dacca, Poonah, 
Baroda, Lahore, Agra, Nagpoor, Mirzapoor, Tan- 
jore, Allahabad, Rampore, and Calcutta. (I had 
this from one of the hotel servants—they are 
staying at the Bedford until their house is pre- 
pared. Grundens are talked of as the furnish- 
ers.) The future leader of our fashions, and we 
shall know what style is this season, is Lady Hel- 
en Darrell, of Darrell Abbey—a place somewhere 
in the Lake district, which has been closed during 
some years’ absence abroad. (One of the cham- 
ber-maids told me this, she had it of her lady- 
ship’s maid, or one of them, for there seem to be 
half a dozen.) They were going on to Chelten- 
ham, and may do so yet, something at the last 
moment having altered her ladyship’s designs. I 
am told she is capricious, passionate, and violent ; 
but I saw nothing of this the time she was in the 
shop (for we have been honored thus early), Came 
in with most imperious majesty, sweeping from 
the carriage. Velvet dress of dense crimson, and 
an elegant wrap of some sort. Not a scrap of 
ornament; no jewelry. Haven’t time to write 
you more description, but hope you will soon be 
home to see this paragon. The Reading will be 
a good opportunity. Sure to be there. I’m told 
she goes to every thing. There is an elderly man 
in attendance, as dry as an old walnut, of whom 
nobody takes any notice, and Lady Darrell curso- 
rily alludes to him as ‘his lordship.’ He is be- 
lieved to be her father. 

“But I must be closing. 
his holiday, I am rather tied. We are managing 
indifferently well in the house. The gir! will not 
learn how to cook a steak, I suspect, if we keep 
her another ten years. 

“Tell Rose I shall expect lots of sea-weed and 
pretty shells. No doubt you are enjoying your- 
selves finely; I quite envy you the cool breezes 
on the sands. It is dreadfully hot here. I take 
my constitutional every morning over the Downs. 

“With love to yourself and Rose, and kisses 
to both, Your affectionate husband, 

“ JosEPH BLAKE. 

“P, S.—Will meet you in town any day you ap- 
point for your return, and we will take a stroll 
round the Yard to look at the shops. Tell Pet 
she has not written me even one little note this 
time.” 


Smith being out for 


Of course the popular preacher heard of the 
unprecedented rush for the tickets, and, as a 
matter of fact, it moved him not one jot or tittle; 
and not a quarter as gratefully as would have 
done an orphan’s broken thanks, a widow’s tear- 
less gratitude. Where the committee worked for 
their own honor and glory, and the public paid to 
hear a great orator, the man himself, perhaps, was 
the only individual sympathizer with the desti- 
tute mariners. 

“It ought to be a treat, my love, for he is a 
most accomplished reader. I assure you Society 
is quite at his feet.” 

Thus Lady Comdarlington to Lady Pepper, and 
of a man who estimated their race and class as 
of very slight value; of a man with a broken 
heart, whose life was devoted purely to aiding the 
troubled ; a man to whom adulation was as smoke, 
and the symbol of applause a weather-vane ; who 
would have read as faultlessly beneath the sky 
on the beach to the fishermen as to the aristo- 
cratic flock the magic of his genius drew about 
him. 

He listened to no party feeling ever, but was 
hand in hand with each in all Christian charity ; 
and when the vulgar aired their audacity by such 
comments as, “We are only sorry our religious 
opinions differ, or we would unite with you in the 
inspiriting worship of one beneficent Creator at 
your church,” he would smile very kindly, won- 
dering a little, but not angered, and would have 
joined in their own service an hour afterward with 
much willingness. 

The same evening he dispatched his letter to 
Mrs. Blake, the chemist, busy in his shop, saw 





Mr. Garland’s carriage stop. He noticed the gen- 
tleman looked wearied and paler than ordinary. 

“ Good-evening, friend; I hope it is well with 

ou.” 

“Very well, Sir. 
ing overstrong.” 

“To tell the truth, my rest has been disturbed. 
I seldom know what it is to sleep in proper hours., 
Ishall surprise you when I say I often see the 
sun rise from your Dyke after a stolen night 
march over the Downs.” 

Joseph Blake looked with pitying interest at 
this singular man who possessed a mysterious sor- 
row that, if it imbittered his own life, rendered 
him irresistibly fascinating to others. The chemist 
had often speculated over Mr. Garland’s age; it 
was as great a mystery as the rest of the sur- 
roundings ; it might be thirty, it was as likely to 
be sixty. The Minister’s servants were the only 
retainers in the habit of being sent to the shop 
from whom Mr. Blake could extract nothing rela- 
tive to their master. 

“T thought it very likely you studied at night, 
Sir; but I was quite unprepared to hear that you 
made such pilgrimages. However, you know a 
pleasure few enjoy. After the long night walk, 
the sunrise, from that point, must be doubly mag- 
nificent.” 

“You are right; itis the preparation by night 
for the after-joy.” And for an instant a curious 
expression flitted over the preacher’s face. Mr. 
Blake was not versed in this form of prescription, 
and attributed it to the flutter of his striped blind. 

“‘T want you to send me some more arrowroot, 
as before, at your convenience.” 

The chemist bowed, and the preacher took up 
a silver-topped vinaigrette. 

“Mrs. Blake is quite well, I hope? Still a tru- 
ant, I suppose ?” smiling, and inhaling the pun- 
gent aroma. 

“T wrote my wife only this morning, and men- 
tioned your kindness in presenting us with the 
tickets. We shall look forward to the Reading 
with eagerness. I meet my wife in town one day 
next week. Mrs. Blake isn’t very fond of travel- 
ling by herself, but my assistant is away, and I 
can not spare the time.” 

Mr. Garland flushed. 
again. 

“T shall be in town myself next week. Will 
you permit me to run down to Seaborough, and 
escort Mrs. Blake and your little girl home? It 
is dangerous journeying about unprotected, for 
ladies and children, in these excursion times. 
Nay, it won’t be trespassing upon my time or my 
kindness; it is myself that will be indebted to 
you; the little exertion will prove beneficial. Is 
it a bargain, Mr. Blake ?” 

“Certainly, if you wish it; and I don’t know 
how to thank you enough.” 

So by the next post Joseph Blake wrote again, 
in this wise: 


I am sorry you are not look- 


Flutter of the blind 


“Mr. Garland has just been in; goes to Lon. 
don next week, and will be pleased to run down 
and see you home. Get Pet to persuade him to 
take her round the West End for the shops, 
Write me the day you propose returning.” 


The reply came on the 24th; it was in the 
child’s writing, characteristic and sweet, inclos- 
ing a tiny billet for Mr. Garland: 


“Dear Papa,—I’ve asked ma if I may write to 
you, and ma says Yes, and she’s glad to get off 
the job. And I'm staying in this morning, instead 
of going a-paddling, as I meant, and I’m all alone. 
So you'll know I’ve written this all myself, won’t 
you, dear papa? Ma has taken her knitting down 
to the beach, where she works in the shade of the 
bathing-machines, while a gentleman who’s very 
polite, round at the hotel, and whose name on the 
eard is ‘Sir Charles Neville,’ reads to ma, and 
seems very attentive; only you mustn’t tell ma I 
said so, because she told me ‘you needn’t talk 
about it before your pa.’ He’s very kind to me, 
and buys sweets; but I don’t like him. I like 
Lorry Vincent a little bit; he always lives here; 
we play on the beach; and I'm downright fond 
of his ma—but I love only you and Mr. Garland 
(after you, dear); and I love him dreadfully. I 
am so glad he is coming for us, and I couldn’t 
help writing to say so. I do hope he won’t be 
angry. Ma wished me to say, if agreeable to Mr. 
Garland, Monday or Tuesday would suit her very 
well, And no more at present from 

“Your affectionate little girl, 
“NELLY Rose Biake.” 


Mr. Blake smiled good-humoredly, felt pleased 
that his wife was being so well entertained, 
thought probably Mr. Garland would be amused 
by both the little notes, and sent them on, togeth- 
er with this explanation: 


“Dear Sir,—Have received inclosed from my 
daughter, which you will make all allowance for. 
“With respects, yours very faithfully, 

“ JosEPH BLaKE.” 


He was in the dingy little study; tomes and 
folios on walls and floor; all the gray, grim reti- 
nue of Fathers, from which he had tried, and so 
unsuccessfully, to glean a little light and comfort. 
Old volumes like the immortal steed, bare-backed 
and harum-scarum ; standard works of reference, 
like a tier of cousins three times removed ; dingy 
maps, as displaying the dry and dusty nature of 
the earth; a bust or two of some cross-grained 
philosophers who had, seemingly, become petri- 
fied in their frowning studies; and a portrait 
over the mantel-piece of his predecessor; grave, 
firm, with little of the overflowing human sympa- 
thy this man was possessed of. He was busy 
writing, with the industry of a merchant's clerk, 
close-lined foolscap, a table of the sheets. It was 
currently rumored he realized a considerable in- 
come by his writings; and then arose the ques 
tion, propounded by some busybody, what did 2< 
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do with his money? He must be wealthy, if pop- 
ularity on the page, the pulpit, and the platform 
spelt wealth; and yet he had never been known 
to make investment; so they abandoned their 
unsuccessful inquiry, and settled it he was amass- 
ing money on the sly. It came to him, with the 
rest, in a circuitous sort of way; he met it witha 
kind and gentle smile, and evidently did not think 
it of very great importance. When Mr. Blake’s 
big blue envelope was placed upon the table be- 
side him, he, not recognizing the handwriting, 
placed it a little aside, and continued his theme— 
some dull, uninteresting subject his facile pen 
was translating to color and poetry—and he went 
on thus with indomitable zeal and unceasing wea- 
riness at heart, until the tired eyes lifted, longing 
for something to light upon that might refresh 
and recall ; and indifferently, almost unthinking- 
ly, he opened the letter, read the accompanying 
line, the child’s letter, and held the note inscribed 
to himself tremblingly; and with a gasping, half 
eagerness, half pain, another being started by this 
simple thing to quivering life. Some flowers fell 
out, wild flowers, dry by transit, yet odorous still 
of hedge-rows and country ways; flowers before 
had never seemed as sweet. This with them: 


“Dear Mr. Gartanp,—I can not write my glad- 
ness that you are coming; I shall not sleep till 
then for thinking of it. But you must not bring 
us home directly, because there are some lovely 
walks I want to take you, chiefly to Sleperton 
Woods, which you will like wonderfully. I send 
a few flowers I have gathered for you, with my 
love and kisses. 

“ Your affectionate little friend, 
“NELLY Rose.” 


And now this grave and stately Minister does 
a singular thing. From a private drawer he takes 
a small pocket-book, from an inner pocket a let- 
ter, surely a fac-simile, flowers and love and kisses ; 
the writing perhaps not as regular, as indicative 
of model school tuition, yet a sweet, impromptu 
little note; and now—is this the mighty elocu- 
tionist whose voice will thrill that assembly of the 
great hall of the Alhambra—this the preacher men 
and women stand in aisles for every Sabbath ? 
Tears! Ah, well, none of the race are by. He 
places the notes together, and writes on. Calm- 
ly, thoughts stealing off now and again, but held 
in and under like the restive horses of a tandem. 

[ro BE OONTINUED.] 





THE WIGWAM ; OR, PIONEER 
LIFE SIXTY YEARS AGO. 
By JOHN S. C. ABBOTT. 
HIS narrative is in all its essentials a true 
record of an adventure which the writer, 
with his two brothers, enjoyed in their childhood. 

We were between the ages of eight and twelve. 
Our father had taken us far back into those sub- 
lime regions of mountains and lakes which over- 
spread the northeastern part of Maine. There 
were no roads then. The territory had been 
carefully surveyed, but no towns were incorpo- 
rated. For many miles we travelled on horse- 
back, by a bridle-path cut through the dense 
wood, till we reached the log-hut of a frontiers- 
man. 

It was situated upon a clearing on the side of 
a majestic swell of land,“which commanded a 
wonderful view of mountains and forests, encir- 
cling a lake of great beauty. Here and there, at 
the distance of several miles, could be seen cab- 
ins of new settlers who had plunged into the si- 
lence and solitude of the wilderness. It was a 
beautiful day in October—that period of marvel- 
ous serenity and loveliness called the Indian sum- 
mer. No pen can describe the scene of almost 
paradisiacal attractions which then and there was 
spread before the eye. 

The occupant of this lowly hut, Mr. Fales, was 
a remarkable man: intelligent, thrifty, a consist- 
ent Christian, and in all his feelings instinctively 
a gentleman. Mrs. Fales, his wife, was a New 
England woman, developing to an unusual degree 
all those excellences which pertain to the best 
class of New England wives and mothers. They 
had two children—Samuel, twelve years of age, 
and Susan, eight. Two young men of excellent 
character, Reuben and Edgar, sons of farmers, 
were hired to assist Mr. Fales in clearing and 
subduing the farm. Such was the family, buried, 
as it were, in solitude which for uncounted cen- 
turies had been undisturbed. Since that day I 
have visited the saloons of millionaires, the castles 
of nobles, and the palaces where imperial wealth 
develops its splendor, but nowhere have I seen a 
more happy family. 

In the winter, when the snow was three feet 
deep, Mr. Fales was accustomed to go to the wood 
lot for fuel for the year. For the amusement of 
the children, and also for the promotion of his 
own comfort, he had constructed there a wigwam 
in Indian fashion. This rustic edifice presented 
wonderful attractions to every visitor ; it was as 
admirable a play-room for children as could be 
imagined. First, the ground was made smooth 
and hard as a floor, occupying a circle of about 
fifteen feet in diameter. This circle was inclosed 
by tall saplings, with their large ends planted firm- 
ly in the ground, while their top branches were 
brought together and bound so as to leave a small 
hole in the top for the escape of smoke. The 
edifice was strengthened and rendered impervious 
to wind, rain, and snow by intertwining long flex- 
ible alder boughs, and fastening against the sides 
strips of hemlock and birch bark. The thick 
bark of the hemlock could be spread out in flat 
plates as large as the hide of an ox, and birch 
bark could be peeled off in strips six or seven feet 
long and two or three feet wide. Thus the wig- 
wam could be made as warm and dry and secure 
from storms as an ordinary dwelling. 

At the breakfast table Samuel Fales proposed 
that we five children shold go to the wigwam 





and have a picnic dinner, and spend the day in 
gathering beech-nuts and acorns and the delicate 
amber-like spruce gum which was the delight of 
every boy and of many girls. 

“You must remember, boys,” said Mr. Fales, 
“that every thing is dry as tinder. Unless you 
are very careful, you will set your house on fire.” 

We took with us potatoes to roast in the hot 
embers ; and Mrs. Fales, with true motherly kind- 
ness, prepared for us the dough for two short- 
cakes in shallow tin pans, which we were to bake 
before the glowing coals. To us three boys from 
Hallowell, which was then considered quite met- 
ropolitan, this was all as novel as life in the moon ; 
but the Fales children were entirely at home, and, 
under the tutorage of their excellent mother, could 
prepare a dinner about as perfectly as she could. 

We took with us butter, cream, milk, honey, 
maple sugar, and apples. Thus we were provided 
with as “dainty a dish as was ever set before a 
king.” The ground beneath the tall trees was 
covered with autumnal leaves, changed by the 
frost into the most brilliant colors. Thus the 
floor of the forest looked as though it was car- 
peted with a fabric of gorgeous hues. There was 
music in the rustling of the leaves as we tripped 
gayly along. The path we followed wound among 
the trees, and was merely marked out by the course 
which the oxen had taken in drawing loads of 
wood. Following this path, we soon came to ap- 
parently an immense pile of brush, reared in the 
midst of gigantic overarching trees. 

“Here’s the wigwam,” said Samuel Fales, as he 
dodged in at a small hole not much higher than 
his head. The interior was so beautiful that we 
all danced for joy. First we swept out all the 
débris which covered the floor, then we provided 
for it a fresh carpet, as beautiful to our eyes as 
any fabric which ever came from the most artist- 
ic looms. 

The little twigs of hemlock, flat as a fan, elas- 
tic, and very fragrant, could be broken off with 
the greatest ease. All hands were busy as, with 
shouts of merriment, we spread over the floor its 
new covering of intensely green and flexible boughs 
to the depth of about six inches. A space was 
left in the centre for the fire. We had brought 
with us in a wheelbarrow not only our provis-. 
ions, but also two large bear-skins. These we 
spread upon our yielding couch around the cen- 
tral fire. Some birch bark was speedily gathered, 
dry sticks and resinous knots were collected, and 
soon we were dancing around a brilliant blaze, in 
a state of exultation scarcely describable. 

In the forest the trees always cut off the wind, 
and consequently it was as calm and serene in 
our wigwam as it ever could have been in the 
bowers of Eden. Little Susan was our queen, 
and we were all very gallant boys. We had so 
embellished the wheelbarrow with flowers as to 
make it her imperial chariot, and, with one boy 
lifting at the handles and the others drawing at 
the ropes, we bore her along through the woods 
with great splendor. One of the boys had pro- 
vided her with a sceptre made from the graceful 
feathers of turkeys, geese, and roosters, collected 
from the farm-yard. I remember dear little Su- 
san well; she was pretty and amiable, and merit- 
ed all the love and homage which she received. 

The elder boys cut some slender straight sticks 
about a yard long, carefully trimmed them, and 
fastened upon the points a large smooth apple. 
Each of us, as‘we sat on our bear-skin couches 
encircling the fire, held his apple toward the 
glowing coals to roast. At the same time our 
potatoes were buried in the hot ashes; and there 
can be nothing more palatable to hungry boys 
than mealy potatoes, well roasted, with an abun- 
dance of sweet butter fresh from the churn. I 
remember that one of our number, in the excess 
of his joy, exclaimed, ‘“‘ Why, this is the best fire 
we can possibly have. We can all sit around it, 
and can all have a front seat. If this is the style 
in which the Indians live, I should like very well 
to be an Indian myself.” 

My elder brother, who was decidedly the phi- 
losopher of the party, said, ‘It is indeed delight- 
ful now; but in rainy weather, when the smoke re- 
fuses to ascend, it must be uncomfortable. Could 
we always have such days as this, life in the wig- 
wam would be only fun. I confess that, on the 
whole, I should prefer Mr. Fales’s delightful house, 
with its ample room, and the bright flame roaring 
and crackling in the fire-place. I think I should 
be contented to live there always.” 

It will be remembered that Mr. Fales’s cabin 
consisted of a single room about thirty feet square, 
inclosed in walls of unhewn logs. There was a 
floor of rough boards, and an immense fire-place 
of stone. Samuel Fales replied to the remark of 
my brother: 

“T can ot imagine how any person can wish 
for a better house than ours. The good large 
room is always dry and pleasant, and when the 
winter snow-storms are sweeping by, the splendid 
blaze of the fire not only warms us all, but makes 
our dear home perfectly delightful. Father needs 
another barn for his hay, grain, and other har- 
vesting, and we also need another shed, our sheep 
and cattle have multiplied so much ; but our house 
is certainly good enough for any body.” 

I have thought of this remark of Samuel often 
since as I have contemplated the cold and cheer- 
less splendor of many palatial abodes. <A gen- 
tleman in New York, whom I knew very well, had 
risen from a lowly condition to almost boundless 
wealth. Hehadnochildren. His excellent, sen- 
sible, unambitious wife was very feeble, at the age 
of sixty. He built for himself a magnificent 
abode on one of the avenues. No expense was 
spared in investing it with all the modern appli- 
ances of luxury and grandeur. The rooms were 
vast, the ceiling lofty, and the architectural adorn- 
ment was in the highest style of modern expend- 
iture. The passage from the basement to the 
attic, up the long flights of steps, was too much 
for his wife in her exhaustion ever to attempt. 
After occupying this new house for about a 
year, the gentleman sold the furniture at auction, 





leased the house, and, with his rejoicing wife, 
moved into a new home with but two stories, the 
dining-room, parlor, kitchen, and bedroom all on 
the same floor. A short flight of stairs conduct- 
ed to the chambers. ‘“ Why did you, after having 
built so splendid a house, and with an income 
more than you can spend, leave it for a home so 
much more humble?” ‘ Because,” was the de- 
cisive reply, “ both my wife and I were weary of 
the grandeur of a first-class house. We wanted 
a little ease and domestic enjoyment in the even- 
ing of our days.” 

“T know what ails me,” said a feeble lady of 
New Haven, to her physician—“ I am dying of a 
big house.” 

Earth can give no greater happiness than we 
children enjoyed gathered around the central fire 
of our wigwam. “Oh, hear my apple sing!” said 
Susan, as the pent-up gas, expanded by the heat, 
burst through the skin with a musical sound. 

“My apple,” said another, “does not seem to 
enjoy being roasted very well: hear what a sput- 
tering and muttering it makes !” 

“ Our potatoes must be done by this time,” said 
our little queen, ‘“‘and we must have some plates. 
I brought mother’s shears. If you boys will get 
the birch bark, I will trim it into suitable sizes.” 
Samuel Fales and Susan understood this opera- 
tion perfectly ; they were accustomed to it. Sharp- 
ened sticks served for both knives and forks. 
We were all soon provided with plates. Upon 
these, roasted apples, thoroughly cooked potatoes, 
and an abundant supply of the sweetest yellow 
butter, and short-cake, sweet and crispy, baked 
to a charm, were served to our very keen appe- 
tites. The repast could not have been more pal- 
atable if we had partaken of it from the most 
exquisite porcelain which the potteries of Sévres 
ever produced. 

Having finished this luxurious repast, we all 
went out to search for spruce gum. An abun- 
dance was found, almost as clear as amber. We 
also gathered a large supply of beech-nuts, which 
would cheer many an hour at the winter’s fire- 
side. Birds of beautiful plumage flitted from 
branch to branch. They were almost as tame as 
domestic fowls, for we children had all learned 
to treat them tenderly. Squirrels, also—the gray, 
the red, the striped, and even some flying-squir- 
rels—found there a paradise of peace and plenty. 

“How much pleasanter it is,” said one, “to be 
in the woods, with these dear little birds and squir- 
rels so tame !” 

“Yes,” said Samuel Fales. “ My father taught 
me to love them. He is very fond of all harm- 
less animals. He cut some holes into the barn 
on purpose to let the swallows fly in. He says 
he loves to see them flying about, they seem so 
friendly and sociable.” 

Just then we heard the notes of the horn sum- 
moning us home to supper. We were at the dis- 
tance of nearly a quarter of a mile from the house, 
but the clear and musical tones echoed like a 
bugle blast through the forest. We hastened 
home, and the twilight soon faded away. The 
beautiful fire spread its richest charms over the 
attractive apartment in the log-cabin. We chil- 
dren gathered upon the settle. To us it was a 
more enjoyable sofa than Windsor or Versailles 
could afford to their luxurious inmates. We talk- 
ed over the events of the day until about eight 
o'clock; then Mr. Fales read a short portion of 
the Bible, and we all bowed in prayer and thanks- 
giving. In one corner of the room a chamber 
for the father and his three boys was blanketed 
off; a couch of bear-skins furnished us with as 
good a mattress as could be desired. Silence and 
sleep soon reigned over all the happy inmates of 
the cabin in the wilderness, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


OME statistics of the Cooper Union for the 
Advancement of Science and Art, as given 
in the eighteenth annual report, will be of gen- 
eral interest to our readers. The immediate ob- 
ject of the Cooper Union is to teach young peo- 
ple some art of self-support. For this purpose 
it has established schools for telegraphy; pho- 
tography; mechanical, architectural, and artistic 
drawing; modeling in clay; engraving; painting. 
In a free ‘‘ Night School of Science” instruction 
is given in mathematics and mechanics. Organic 
and analytic chemistry are taught, with the use 
of an excellent laboratory. There are also classes 
formed for oratory and debate, with lectures in 
elocution and in English literature. No less than 
3276 pupils were admitted to these various schools 
and classes during the last year. Allinstruction 
is entirely free. The public has free access, also, 
to a large reading-room, and to a library of near- 
ly twenty thousand volumes. The’librarian re- 
ports that 609,000 persons have visited the read- 
ing-room during the past year. There were 306 
students admitted into the Free Art School for 
Women during the year; fifty-seven into the 
School of Telegraphy, and forty into the School 
of Wood-Engraving—both forwomen. The num- 
ber admitted to the various classes in the Night 
School of Science was 1388, and 1485 pupils avail- 
ed themselves of instruction in the School of 
Art. The Saturday night lectures, given in the 
large hall of the Cooper Union, have always been 
attended by large audiences, showing that the 
popular methods used to diffuse knowledge are 
appreciated by the masses. The following are 
some of the subjects upon which lectures have 
been given: ‘Going around the World,” “The 
Operations at Hell Gate,” ‘‘The Modern Locomo- 
tive,’’ “‘ Household Art,”’ ‘‘ Evolution,” “ Prison 
Reform,”’ ‘‘The Human Hand,” “‘The Model 
Sick-Room,” ‘‘ The Signal Service and the Law 
of Storms.”’ This institution is doing a great 
work, but hundreds of applicants are refused 
every year for want of sufficient accommoda- 
tions. The resources of the Cooper Union should 
be increased, and similar institutions should be 
multiplied throughout the country. 





A meeting of the Society for the Prevention 
of Crime was recently held in the Church of the 
Disciples, at Madison Avenue and Forty-fifth 
Street, in behalf of the movement to suppress 
grog-shops which exist in violation of the law. 





These groggeries, to the number of nearly ten 
thousand in New York and Brooklyn, are fount- 
ains of crime and pauperism. They are places 
where every kind of vice is generated. What- 
ever views people may hold in regard to total 
abstinence, there would seem to be no question 
that the moral welfare of the community de- 
mands the suppression of unlawful traffic in 
liquor, which, from its character and the cir- 
cumstances in which it is drank, becomes a di- 
rect incitive to disorderly conduct, deeds of vio- 
lence, and crimes of the darkest hue. 





By a magnificent gift of Mrs. A. T. Stewart, 
there will be erected at Garden City, Long Isl- 
and, a cathedral church, a see-house, and chap- 
ter-house, and a suitable endowment made for 
their permanent maintenance. A cathedral such 
as is contemplated includes not only ecclesiastic- 
al but educational and charitable institutions, 
and it is understood that it is the purpose of 
Mrs. Stewart to provide for the establishment of 
all buildings and appurtenances which may be- 
long to a complete cathedral organization. The 
“Cathedral of the Incarnation’’ will be of ines- 
timable value to the Protestant Episcopal dio- 
cese of Long Island. 


In New York and other cities the centennial 
of the ‘“‘Stars and Stripes’? was celebrated on 
June 14. At the beginning of the Revolution 
each of the colonies bore its own flag, varying 
in device. Various ‘‘ Union” flags were later 
used by our armies, the great Union flag with 
thirteen stripes being displayed on January 2, 
1776, at Cambridge, Massachusetts. The “Stars 
and Stripes’? was in the field in the fall of the 
same year, although not formally adopted by 
Congress until June 14, 1777. The design is said 
to have been taken from the old Washington 
coat of arms, although another theory derives 
the stars from the constellation Lyra, the sym- 
bol of harmony. The original plan was to add 
a new star and stripe for each new State; but 
this threatened to extend the flag inconvenient- 
ly, and in 1818 Congress decided that the flag 
should consist of thirteen stripes, alternate red 
and white, and that a new star be added on the 
blue field on the Fourth of July next after the 
admission of a new State. On the coming In- 
dependence-day the flag will be entitled to re- 
ceive its thirty-eighth star, because of the ad- 
mission of Colorado into the Union. 





Tornadoes fall West and East without the 
slightest warning of the destruction they bring. 
The covered bridge over the Connecticut River 
between Northampton and Hadley was struck 
by a hurricane on June 14, and totally wrecked. 
Twelve persons and six teams were on the bridge 
at the time, and were carried with it into the 
river. Two persons were killed and several in- 
jured. The wonder, indeed, is that all were not 
killed. Considerable damage was otherwise done 
by the tornado in the vicinity of the bridge. 





One evening, not long ago, the occupant of a 
store on the ground-floor of a tenement-house 
in East Twenty-third Street heard a crackling 
noise in his back-room, and discovered that the 
mantel was swaying outward and cracks were 
appearing in the wall above. He gave imme- 
diate notice at the police station; for the house- 
was one of a row of old dilapidated brick build- 
ings, five stories in height. By prompt action 
the numerous occupants of the tenements were 
hurried into the street, some, too ill to move, 
being carried. The police with difficulty re- 
strained the poor people from returning to se- 
cure some of their goods; but the danger was 
evident, and in about an hour after the first 
alarm, the walls of two houses fell with a great 
crash. Had this accident occurred later at night, 
there is little doubt a fearful loss of life would 
have resulted. We need better laws in regard 
to buildings, or a more efficient execution of ex- 
isting laws. 





The Society of Decorative Art, which we com- 
mended to the attention of our readers a few 
weeks ago, has made arrangements for classes in 
art needle-work. Instruction will be given at 
67 Madison Avenue on Tuesdays and Thursdays 
at 3o’clock p.m. The terms are five dollars for 
a course of five lessons. Free instruction is giv- 
en on Saturdays at 3 o’clock P.M. to pupils nom- 
inated by members. Each member of the soci- 
ety is at liberty to send a pupil, provided such 
pupil means to maintain herself by her work, 
and is not able to pay for her lessons. The 
teacher is a erg of the Royal School of Art 
Needle-Work of London, and thoroughly com- 
petent. The society hopes that these lessons 
will enable many women to become self-sup- 
porting. 





The Chinese mission school of San Francisco 
has just held its Commencement exercises. The 
pupils spoke excellent English. The average 
nightly attendance for the past six months has 
been ninety. 





The heroism of Grace Vernon Bussell, of Perth, 
Western Australia, is worthy of lasting record. 
Some time during the month of January last the 
steamer Georgette was wrecked near Perth. The 
heavy surf ye the boat which was launched, 
and when at length righted and filled with wom- 
en and children, it was again ingulfed, leaving 
the helpless creatures struggling in the water. 
Just at this moment, on the crest of a precip- 
itous cliff, there appeared a young lady on horse- 
back. She plunged down the dangerous decliv- 
ity at full speed, dashed through the roaring 
breakers, and reached the boat to which the ter- 
rified women and children were clinging. Her 
horse stumbled over the rope stretched between 
the wreck and the boat, but she managed to 
rescue all the women and children, and then re 
turned for a man left on the boat. So fierce was 
the surf that four hours were occupied in land- 
ing fifty persons. While those whom she had 
saved were rescuing others who remained on th: 
wreck, the heroic girl, drenched and half fainting: 
with fatigue, galloped a dozen miles home to 
have relief sent to the sufferers. Her sister, Mrs. 
Brockman, that same night took horse and gal- 
loped through the woods with provisions for the 
half-starved people. The next day they were 
taken to Mr. Brockman’s house and cared for. 
Grace Vernon Bussell survived the exposure, 
but the anxiety and excitement were fatal to 
Mrs. Brockman, who took a severe cold, and 
died eventually of brain-fever. 
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Cravat Bow. 

Tis cravat bow consists of loops of olive and 
tilleul gros grain and gathered tilleul blonde. 
Leaves of olive and tilleul velvet and balls of 
similar silk complete the arrangement. 


Misses’ and Girls’ Suits, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Muiss’s Suir. This suit of blue linen 
consists of a skirt, over-skirt, and jacket. The 
over-skirt is trimmed with a narrow and a wide 
fold of mandarin linen, The vest, collar, revers, 
and folds of the jacket are likewise of mandarin 
linen. Button-holes and buttons covered with 
yellow linen serve for closing. 

Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt rrom 10 70 12 YEARS 
op. Low-necked princesse dress, with short 
sleeves, made of pink zephy r wool, and buttoned 
behind, The trimming consists of a side-pleated 
flounce, headed with insertion, which is 
edged on both sides with pointed strips of the 
material, The sleeves and the neck are trimmed 
in a similar manner. The scarf over-skirt is 
caught together in the back, and is trimmed with 
a bow of wide gros grain ribbon. 


Gaze d’Asie Blouse-Waist. 

Tus blouse-waist is made of éeru striped gaze 
dAsie, The vest front, which is hooked on the 
waist, and the sleeves are covered with pleated 
material, The trimming consists of écru guipure 
insertion and lace, and bows of dark red satin 
ribbon, Side-pleated ruffles of white erépe lisse 
are in the neck and sleeves, 


Ladies’ Summer Suits, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Batisrr This gray 
batiste is trimmed with folds, vest fronts, revers, 
and pockets of the material, which are edged 
with a cording of batiste in a lighter shade, and 
are trimmed with chain stitch embroidery work 
ed with gray cotton. Black chip hat, trimmed 
with gros grain, roses, and a graw wing. 

Fig, 2.—Linen Surr. The skirt of this dress 
of dark blue linen is trimmed with a side-pleated 
flounce of the material, headed with a fold, which 
is edged with a white cording, and is trimmed 
with an embroidery of lemon and mandarin cot- 
ton. The trimming for the polonaise consists of 
inserted pieces arranged in the same manner, 
and a ruffle of blue linen. 


Ladies’ Suits, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Linen Seir. The skirt of this light 
blue linen suit is trimmed with a pleated tlounce 
of the material. The over-skirt and square-neck- 
ed waist with half-long sleeves are trimmed with 
a linen ruffle and with a trimming piece, borders, 
a collar, and reyers of white batiste, ornamented 
m white embroidery, White straw hat, trimmed 
with blue faille and a feather. 

Fig. 2.—Fauwve Surv. This suit of dark olive 
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Fig. 1.—Batistr Str. 
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For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2. 
SLEEVE FOR CoL- 
LaR, Fic. 1. 
For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. XVL, 
Figs, 49 and 50, 





Fig. 5.—Lixen Corrar. 
[See Fig. 6.] 
Fig. 2.—Miss’s Nansook Dress, 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XIIL., Figs. 32-34, 


green faille consists of a skirt, over-skirt, and paletot with vest fronts of tilleul 
faille, which are trimmed with fine silk cord. A fold trimmed in the same manner 
and a ruffle of olive green faille form the trimming for-the over-skirt. The coat 
is trimmed with large amber buttons. Black chip bonnet, trimmed with faille and 
a feather. Parasol of olive silk. 


Coffee Cozy.—[Sce illustration on page 436.] 

To make this coffee cozy cut of écru rubber cloth and red cashmere lining two 
whole pieces each from Fig, 
30, Supplement, allowing 
an inch and a quarter ex- 
tra material on the edge of 
the cashmere all around. 
Furnish the pieces of rub- 
ber cloth with application 
embroidery, observing the 
design, Fig. 30, Supplement. 
For the outlines of the ar- 
bor, apply black velvet rib- 
bon with half-polka stitches 
of green filling silk, and 
work the vines with similar 
stitches of green filling silk, 
and the berries in’ satin 
stitch with red filling silk. 
The mat spread on the 
ground is of fawn-colored 
cloth, on which threads of 
brown filling silk are 
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Fig.1.—CasumeEre MantELET.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 11-13. 





Fig. 1.—PerrcaLte Coivar. 
See Fig. 2.—[For pattern 


For description see Supplement. 



















and descrip- 
tion see 
Supple- 






; Linen Canpric HaNpkEr 
( UEF FOR For description see Supple: 
COLLAR, 

Fie. 5. 
For descrip- 
tion see Sup- 
plement. 


Gazer D' Aste BLovse 


The intersection points 
stitches of gold thread. For the table, apply 
satin stitches of brown silk. The coffee can 
and are applied to the foundation with half-p 
split blue filling silk. After finishing the eml 
with wadding interlining and cashmere lining, 
cashmere on the outside so that it forms a bi 
cozy, cut of blue cashmere one piece four inch 
it on the sides, and set it on the binding in pu 
a strip of red cloth two inches wide and of 
with blue silk tape, which is stitched on with 
strips set on both sides of the coffee cozy are 
and seven-eighths with blue worsted cords, finis 
balls, 


stretched crosswise. 


come ee EA A Ta me 


DRAWING-ROOM AM 
BLINDMAN'S-BU 


FPNHIS game scarcely needs description, but i 

_ it claims at least a place in this collect 
should arise any reader whose education has i 
that, though somewhat rough and noisy, this 
of all the games extant in Great Britain, Li 
recognition. One of the players, who should 
bandaged—and pray let it be carefully done, 
down the sides of his nose. He is then led int 
of the players thus apostrophizes him: “ How 
“Three,” he answers. ‘What color are the 
“Then turn round three times and catch whe 
once rushes after the other players, and many 
close shaves which are then witnessed. The | 


deal of falling about over chairs, knocking hi 
disagreeables, which are often increased by th 
ble desire on the part of the other players 








PERS BAZAR. 








Fig. 8.—EmpromerRED LINEN 
Cottar.—[See Fig. 4.| 
For pattern 
and descrip- 
tion see Sup- 
plement, No. 
IX., Fig. 27. 












Cravat Bow. 





Fig. 4.—Ccrr For Cor- 
LAR, Fi. 3. 
For pactern and oo 
sce Sapplement, No. [X., 
‘ig. 28, 





Campric HANDKERCHIEF. 
scription see Supplement. 


Fig. 8. 
Curr For 
COLLaR, 

~. Mig. %. 
For descrip- 
tion see Sup- 

plement. 





























Fig. 7.—Liven Cottar.—[See Fig. 8.] 
‘or ern { escription see Si 20 ‘ 
aan aes Fig. 1.—Miss's Serr. 

pulling his coat tails or his hair, or shouting in his ear—practices which, 

of course, need only to be pointed out to be avoided. At length he 
succeeds in catching one of the delinquents, and is required to give the 
name of the person caught. If he succeeds in doing so, that person 
takes his place; but if not, he continues in his undesirable employment 
of running after invisible beings. Of course the person caught re- 
mains perfectly still, and 
the blindman must rely 
upon his knowledge of 
the dresses, or upon his 
power of recognizing 
features by passing his 
hand over them, for dis- 
covering the name of his 
captive. Wilkie’s well- 

known picture gives a 

better idea of the game 

than volumes of descrip- 
tion ; and where there is 

a sufficient degree of 

familiarity among the 

players, and a sufficient 


azE D' Aste Birovse-Walst 


intersection points are fastened with point Russe 
wy the table, apply brown velvet with half-polka and 
;. The coffee can and cups are cut of white cloth, 
idation with half-polka and point Russe stitches of 
r finishing the embroidery, furnish the rubber cloth 
1 cashmere lining, and fold the projecting edge of the 
that it forms a binding. To join both parts of the 
one piece four inches and seven-eighths wide, gather 
. the binding in puffs. These puffs are headed with 
iches wide and of the requisite length, ornamented 
is stitched on with black and blue filling silk. The 
the coffee cozy are joined at intervals of two inches 
worsted cords, finished at the ends with blue worsted 





[NG-ROOM AMUSEMENTS, 


BLINDMAN'S-BUFF, 


= description, but it is so old and so well known that 
ace in this collection. Let me, then, in case there 
ose education has in this respect been neglected, say 
gh and noisy, this is the most popular and classical 
Great Britain, Like many others, it depends upon 
layers, Who should be designated by lot, has his eyes 
be carefully done, so that he may not be able to see 

He is then led into the middle of the room, when one 
phizes him: “ How many cows has your father got %” 
Vhat color are they?” “Black, white, and gray.” 
mes and catch whom you may.” The blindman at 
r players, and many are the hair-breadth escapes and 
n witnessed. The blindman generally comes in for a 
chairs, knocking his head against the wall, and other 
ten increased by the exhibition of a most reprehensi- 
the other players to tease him in various ways by 





Fig, 2.—Casuwerk ManxteELet.—Front.—[See Fiz. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 11-13. 
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Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt rrom 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 


absence of sharp-cornered furniture, it will be 
found a most efficient means of passing away 
an idle hour, 

BLINDMAN’S-WAND. 

This is a quieter form of the game. The blind- 
man is placed in the centre of the room with a 
short wand in his hand, and the rest of the play- 
ers form a circle and galop round him to a lively 
measure. When they have gone round two or 
three times, the music ceases, and the blindman 
then extends his wand in any direction he pleases. 
The person toward whom it points must take it, 
and the blindman then makes three noises, such 
as the crowing of a cock, the squeaking of a pig, 
and the braying of a donkey; or he may pro- 
nounce three vowels or three words, which the 
person designated must imitate; or else, as is 
sometimes allowed, may ask three questions, 
which must be answered. If from the lights ob- 
tained in either of these manners the blindman 
is able to guess the name of the person holding the 
other end of the wand, they change places; but 
if he fails, the game proceeds in the same way 
until he is more fortunate. Of course those to 
whom the wand is presented must disguise their 
voices as much as possible in making the requisite 
answers or lnitations, 

SHADOW BUFF. 

The victim in this game is seated on one side 
of a sheet held or fastened perpendicularly, On 
the other side, at some distance, is placed a single 
lamp, and each of the players passes in succession 
before it, so as to throw the shadow of the profile 
on to the sheet, from which alone the name of 
the person is to be guessed. A great opportunity 
is thus given for deception of the most varied 
kind—hats, wigs, and disguises of every deserip- 
tion are allowable, and the players can in this 
manner render themselves quite undistinguishable 
the one from the other. The different effect 
which may be produced by a mere change in the 
arrangement of the hair, or the adoption of the 
slightest form of head-dress, is something quite 
startling; and the victim must be clever indeed 
if he does not beg to be replaced in a very short 
time. As the quality of mercy is to be encouraged, 
such a petition should not be always rejected, the 
more so as a change of victims adds to the interest 
of the game by producing a necessity for fresh 
disguises. 

OPEN SCISSORS. 
! The leader addresses his neighbor with, “TI sell 
you my open scissors.” The person addressed 
repeats it with the greatest care to be correct, 
but is nevertheless astonished at being asked for 
a forfeit. The catch is that when the formula is 
repeated it should be at the same time illustrated 
by crossing the fingers, the hands, or the legs, or 
any extraneous objects which happen to be 
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Fig. 2.—Faitie Suit. 


2,—LADIES’ SUITS. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Jury 14, 1877. 








handy, such as knives or forks. It is the omis- 
sion of this which incurs the liability to pay for- 
feit; and as the trick is usually not discovered 
for some time, a very fair collection may gener- 
ally be made. 





THISBE. 
Sue lives in the smoky city, 
Low down by the railway line; 
But she asks for no man’s pity, 
Nor cares for verse of mine. 


She’s moving hither and thither, 
And often her work is hard; 

But sometimes in fine weather 
She rests a bit in the yard. 


With the empty pail behind her, 
She leans her arms on the wall, 
And hopes that there he'll find her, 

Her lover, strong and tall. 


Up in the air above her, 
The great trains outward go; 
And many a lass and her lover 
May journey to Jericho. 


But when he stoops from his doorway, 
And leans his arm on the wall, 

The world would be in a poor way 
If that were not best of all. 





Green Pastures and Piccadilly 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avtnor or “A Prinorss or Tourer,” “ DavGuTER 
or Hern,” “ Turek Featurns,” Strange 
ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON,” ETO, 

a 
CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE ISOBARS. 


Ir was an eager and an anxious time with our 
women -folk, who began to study the weather 
charts in the newspapers, and to draw from 
thence the most dismal forebodings. The air 
was full of isobars: we heard their awful tread. 
Areas of low pressure were lying in wait for us; 
the barometer curves assumed in imagination the 
form of mountainous waves, luring us to our 
doom. And then we had a hundred kind friends 
writing to warn us against this line and that line, 
until it became quite clear that, as we were to be 
drowned anyhow, it did not matter a brass far- 
thing which line we selected. And you—you 
most amiable of persons, who gave us that piece 
of advice about choosing a starboard berth—our 
blessings on you! It was an ingenious specula- 
tion. When two vessels meet in mid-Atlantic— 
which they are constantly doing, and at full speed 
too—it is well known that they are bound to port 
their helm. Very well, argued our sympathetic 
adviser, porting the helm will make your steam- 
er sheer off to starboard, and the other vessel, if 
there is to be a collision, will come crashing down 
on the port side: hence take your berth on the 
starboard side, for there you will be at least a 
trifle safer. It was a grain of comfort. 

But there was one of us who feared none of 
these things, and she was to be the commander 
and comptroller of the expedition. She would 
have faced a dozen of the double-feathered ar- 
rows that appeared in the weather charts, “ Be- 
ware the awful isobar!” we said to her. “ Be- 
ware the awful fiddle-sticks!” she flippantly an- 
swered. And on the strength of her having done 
a bit of yachting now and again, she used sol- 
emnly to assure Lady Sylvia—on those evenings 
she spent with us then, talking about the prepa- 
rations for the voyage—that there was nothing so 
delightful as life on the sea. The beautiful light 
and changing color, the constant whirling by of 
the water, the fresh breezes tingling on the 
cheek—all these she described with her eyes 
aglow ; and the snug and comfortable evenings, 
too, in the ruddy saloon, with the soft light of 
the lamps, and cards, and laughter. Here ensued 
a battle royal. The first cause of this projected 
trip of ours was a dear friend and near neighbor 
called Mrs. Von Rosen—though we may take the 
liberty of calling her Bell in these pages—and in 
the days of her maidenhood she once made one 
of a party who drove from London to Edinburgh 
by the old coach-road, stopping at the ancient 
inns, and amusing themselves not a little by the 
way. This young lady now stoutly contested 
that life in a yacht was nothing to life in a phae- 
ton; and for her part she declared there was 
nothing half so beautiful as our sunny English 
landscapes, far away in the heart of the still 
country, as one drove through them in the sweet 
June days. It was the rude-spoken German ex- 
lieutenant who brought ridicule on this discus- 
sion by suggesting that the two modes of travel- 
ling might be combined: apply to Father Nep- 
tune, livery-stable keeper, Atlantic. 

Lady Sylvia was indeed grateful to her kind 
friend for all the attentions shown her at this 
time. Of course it was as a mere pleasure-ex- 
cursion that we outsiders were permitted to speak 
of this long journey by land and sea. We were 
not supposed to know any thing of that cure of 
a sick soul that our sovereign lady had under- 
taken. Balfour was busy in Parliament. Lady 
Sylvia was very much alone, and she had not 
been looking well of late. These her friends 
happened to have to make this trip to America: 
the opportunity of the double sea voyage and of 
the brisk run through the continent on the other 
side was not to be thrown away. This was the 
understood basis of the agreement. We were 
not supposed to know that a courageous little 
woman had resolved to restore the happiness of 
two wedded lives by taking this poor petted 
child and showing her the kingdoms of the earth, 
and the hardship and misery of human life, and 





what not. As for Lord Willowby, no one knows 
to this day whether that reticent peer suspected 
any thing or not. He was kind enough to say, 
however, that he was sure his daughter was in 
good hands, and sure, too, that she would enjoy 
herself very much. He deeply regretted that he 
could not ask to be allowed to join the party. 
We deeply regretted that also. But we had to 
conceal our grief. After all, it was necessary 
his lordship should stay at home to keep down 
the rabbits. 

The command went forth—a proclamation from 
the admiral-in-chief of the expedition that all 
ceremonies of leave-taking were to be performed 
within-doors and at home, and that she would on 
no account allow any friend or relative of any 
one of the party to present himself or herself at 
Euston Square station, much less to go on with 
us to Liverpool. She was very firm on this point, 
and we guessed why. It was part of her never- 
failing and anxious thoughtfulness and kindness. 
She would have no formal parting between Bal- 
four and his wife take place under the observa- 
tion of alien eyes. When Lady Sylvia met us at 
the station down in Surrey, she was alone. She 
was pale and very nervous; but she preserved 
much outward calmness, and professed to be 
greatly pleased that at last*we had fairly started. 
Indeed, we had more compassion for the other 
young wife who was with us—who was being torn 
away from her two children and sent into banish- 
ment in Colorado for a whole long year. Our 
poor Bell could make no effort to control her 
grief. The tears were running hard down her 
face. She sat in a corner of the carriage, and 
long after we had got away from any landmark 
of our neighborhood that she knew, she was still 
gazing southward through these bewildering tears, 
as if she expected to see, somewhere over the 
elms, in the roseate evening sky, some glorified 
reflection of her two darlings whom she was leav- 
ing behind. Her husband said nothing, but he 
looked more savage than ever. For the past 
week, seeing his young wife so desperately dis- 
tressed, he had been making use of the most aw- 
ful language about Colonel Sloane and his flocks 
and herds and mines. The poor Colonel had done 
his best. He had left his wealth to this girl sim- 
ply because he fancied she knew less about his 
life than most of her other relatives, and might 
cherish some little kind'y feeling of gratitude to- 
ward him. Instead of paying for masses for his 
soul, he only asked that this young niece of his 
should remember him. Well, there is no saying 
what her subsequent feelings with regard to him 
may have been, but in the mean time the feel- 
ings of her husband were most pronounced. If 
he prayed for the soul of Five-Ace Jack, it was 
in an odd sort of language. 

The homeless look about that big hotel in Liv- 
erpool! the huge trunks, obviously American, in 
the hall and round the doors! the unsettled peo- 
ple wandering around the rooms, all intent on 
their own private schemes and interests!) What 
care had they for the childless mother and the 
widowed wife, who sat—a trifle mute, no doubt— 
at our little dinner table, and who only from time 
to time seemed to remember that they were start- 
ing away ona pleasure-excursion? The manager 
of the trip did her best to keep us all cheerful, 
and again and again referred to the great kind- 
ness of the owners of our noble ship, who had 
taken some little trouble in getting for us adja- 
cent cabins. 

The next day was hot and sultry, and when we 
went down to the side of the river to have a look 
at the ship that was to carry our various fortunes 
across the Atlantic, we saw her through a vague 
silvery haze that in no way diminished her size. 
And, indeed, as she lay there out in mid-stream, 
she seemed more like a floating town than a 
steamer. The bulk of her seemed enormous. Here 
and there were smaller craft—wherries, steam- 
launches, tenders, and what not; and they seem- 
ed like so many flies hovering on the surface of 
the water when they came near that majestic ship. 
Our timid women-folk began to take courage. 
They did not ask whether their berths were on 
the starboard side. They spoke no more of col- 
lisions. And as Queen T , as some of us call- 





‘ed her, kept assuring them that their apprehen- 


sions of seasickness were entirely derived from 
their experiences on board the wretched and de- 
testable little Channel boats, and that it was quite 
impossible for any reasonable Christian person to 
think of illness in the clean, bright, beautiful sa- 
loons and cabins of a first-class transatlantic 
steamer, they plucked up their spirits somewhat, 
and did not sigh more than twice a minute. 

It was about three in the afternoon that we 
stepped on board the tender. There was a good 
deal of cerebral excitement abroad among the 
small crowd. People stared at each other ina 
nervous, eager manner, apparently trying to guess 
what had brought each other to such a pass. Leav- 
ing out of view the cheery commercial traveller, 
who was making facetious jokes and exchanging 
pocket-knives and pencils with his friends, there 
was scarcely a face on board that did not sug- 
gest some bit of a story, and often that seemed 
to be tragic enough. There was a good deal of 
covert crying. And there was a good deal of bois- 
terous racket in our quarter, chiefly proceeding 
from our young German friend, who was deter- 
mined to distract the attention of his wife and of 
her gentle companion from this prevailing emo- 
tional business, and could think of no better plan 
than pretending to be angry over certain charges 
in the hotel bill, the delay in starting the tender 
off, and a dozen other ridiculous trifles. 

Then we climbed up the gangway, and reached 
the deck of the noble and stately ship, passing 
along the row of the stewards, all mustered up in 
their smart uniforms, until we made our way into 
the great saloon, which was a blaze of crimson 
cloth and shining gold and crystal. 

“ And this is how they cross the Atlantic!” ex- 
claimed Queen T , Who treasured revengeful 
feelings against the Channel steamers, 








But that was nothing to her surprise when we 
reached our three cabins, which we found at the 
end of a small corridor. The yellow sunlight— 
yellowed by the haze hanging over the Mersey— 
was shining in on the brightly painted wood, the 
polished brass, the clean little curtains of the 
berths; and altogether showed that, whatever 
weather we might have in crossing, nothing was 
wanting to insure our comfort—not even an elec- 
tric bell to each berth—so far as these snug and 
bright little cabins were concerned. Von Rosen 
was most anxious that we should continue our ex- 
plorations of these our new homes. He was most 
anxious that we should at once begin unpacking 
the contents of our smaller bags and placing 
them in order in our respective cabins. What 
had we to do on deck? We had no relatives or 
friends to show over the ship. There was noth- 
ing but a crowd up there—staring all over the 
place. We ought to make those preparations at 
once; so that we should have plenty of time sub- 
sequently to secure from the purser good seats at 
the dinner table, which should remain ours dur- 
ing the voyage. 

A loud bell rang up on deck. 

“Confound it!” cried the lieutenant, as if he 
would try to drown the noise with his own voice. 
“T have brought my latch-key with me! What 
do I want with a latch-key in America ?” 

But when that bell rang, our Queen T—— turn- 
ed—just for a moment—a trifle pale. 

“ Lady Sylvia,” said she, “ would you not like to 
go up on deck to see the ship get up her anchor ?” 

We knew why she wanted the young wife to 
go on deck, and were inwardly indignant that 
the poor thing should be subjected to this gratu- 
itous cruelty. Was she not suffering enough her- 
self, that she should be made the spectator of the 
sufferings of others? But she meekly assented, 
and we followed too. 

It was a strange scene that this crowd on deck 
presented, now that the ringing of another bell 
had caused a good many of the friends and rela- 
tives of passengers to leave the large ship and 
take their stand on the paddle-boxes of the tend- 
er. At first sight it seemed rather a merry and 
noisy crowd. Messages were being called out 
from the one vessel to the other; equally loud 
jokes were being bandied; missiles, which turn- 
ed out to be keepsakes, were being freely hurled 
through the air, and more or less deftly caught. 
But this was not the aspect of the crowd that 
the monitress of Lady Sylvia wished to put be- 
fore her eyes. There were other ceremonies go- 
ing on. The mute hand-shake, the last look, the 
one convulsive tremor that stopped a flood of 
tears with a heart-breaking sob—these were vis- 
ible enough. And shall we ever forget the dazed 
look in the face of that old man with the silvery 
hair as he turned away from bidding good-by to 
a young woman, apparently his daughter? He 
did not seem quite to understand what he was 
doing. One of the officers assisted him by the 
arm as he stepped on to the gangway; he looked 
at him in a vague way, and said, “ Thank you— 
thank you. Good-by,” to him. Then there was 
a middle-aged man with a bit of black cloth 
round his hat. But why should one recall these 
moments of extreme human misery? If it was 
necessary that Lady Sylvia should drink this bit- 
ter draught—if it was necessary that she should 
have pointed out to her something of what real 
and definite sorrows and agonies have to be borne 
in life—why should these things be put before 
any one else? The case of Lady Sylvia, as every 
woman must perceive, was quite exceptional. Is 
it for a moment to be admitted that there could 
be in England any other woman, or, let us say, 
any small number of other women, who, being 
far too fortunately circumstanced, must needs 
construct for themselves wholly imaginary griev- 
ances and purely monomaniacal wrongs, to the 
distress equally of themselves and their friends ? 
The present writer, at all events, shrinks from 
the responsibility of putting forward any such 
allegation. He never heard of any such women. 
Lady Sylvia was Lady Sylvia; and if she was ex- 
ceptionally foolish, she was undergoing exception- 
al punishment. 

Indeed, she was crying very bitterly, in a 
siealthy way, as the great ship on which we 
stood began to move slowly and majestically 
down the river. The small and noisy tender had 
steamed back to the wharf, its occupants giving 
us many a farewell cheer so long as we were 
within ear-shot. And now we glided on through 
a thick and thundery haze that gave a red and 
lurid tinge to the coast we were leaving. There 
was a talk about dinner; but surely we were to 
be allowed time to bid good-by to England? 
Farewell! farewell! The words were secretly 
uttered by many an aching heart. 

It was far from being a joyful feast, that din- 
ner, though Von Rosen talked a great deal, and 
was loud in his praises of every thing—of the 
quick, diligent service and pleasant demeanor of 
the stewards, of the quality of the hock, and the 
profusion of the carte. The vehement young 
man had been all over the ship, and seemed to 
know half the people on board already. 

“Oh, the captain!” said he. “He is a famous 
fellow—a fine fellow—his name is Thompson. 
And the purser, too, Evans—he is a capital fel- 
low; but he is in twenty places at once. Oh, do 
you know, Lady Sylvia, what the officers call their 
servant who waits on them?” 

Lady Sylvia only looked her inquiry: the pale, 
beautiful face was dazed with grief. 

““Mosquito!—I suppose because he plagues 
them. And you can have cold baths—salt-water 
—every morning. And there will be a concert, 
in a few evenings, for the Liverpool Seaman’s 
Home.—Bell, you will sing for the concert ?” 

And so the young man rattled on, doing his 
best to keep the women-folk from thinking of 
the homes they were leaving behind. But how 
could they help thinking, when we got up on 
decx after dinner, and stood in the gathering 
dusk? England had gone away from us alto- 





gether. There was nothing around us but the 
rushing water, leaden-hued, with no trace of 
phosphorescent fire in it; and the skies overhead 
were dismal enough. We staid on deck late that 
night, talking to each other—about every thing 
except England. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED.] 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorrESPONDENT. ] 


Miss Thackeray’s Marriage.—The newest Fashion.— 
Your Beef.—A Court Scandal.—Bicycles in War.— 
A French Heroine. 

OU have doubtless heard by this time of the 
marriage about to take place between Miss 

Thackeray and Mr. Richmond Thackeray Ritchie 
—an old friend, and, as his Christian name sug- 
gests, a connection of her family. The bride- 
groom elect, though only twenty-two, and an un- 
der-graduate of Cambridge, has just gained an 
appointment by open competition in the India 
House. The happy pair to be are said to be de- 
voted to one another; and such being the case, [ 
see no reason for any of the ill-natured remarks 
that have crept into some of the worst class of 
our newspapers with regard to the disparity of 
age between them. 

Is it possible that young ladies in America are 
threatened with the same change of custom a 
ukase for which is said to have been issued to 
our wives and daughters from Mr. Worth—name- 
ly, that there are to be no more “ pairs?” This, 
I need scarcely say, is not aimed at the matrimo- 
nial system, but merely forbids two gloves, two 
stockings, or two any things, to be worn of the 
same color. If one fair hand is clad in mauve, 
the other will be, perhaps, in magenta; and if 
one—well, and so on. This naturally alarms me 
as a husband and a father; but having within a 
short space of time seen the ladies of my house- 
hold in far-spreading crinolines, then in gowns so 
tight that they can not get up stairs, and again 
in trains that entirely monopolize the use of one 
hand, I can be astonished at nothing; only I can 
not help remarking that if this news is true, and 
our female belongings do turn out in public par- 
ti-colored, the limit of masculine charity will be 
overstepped: all that will be said in future by 
the advocates of the theory of equality of the 
sexes in the matter of intelligence will fall upon 
deaf ears. It may, indeed, be alleged that there 
was a time—as a glance into any book of old 
customs will tell us—when men wore pantaloons 
of different hues; but then that was in the Middle 
Ages, and between then and now there is a dif- 
ference. Men have emancipated themselves from 
the thralldom of extreme fashion. However, I 
hope our ladies’ gloves will remain pairs, 

Your beef supply to our shores is making 
great strides. It is one of those facts which, gross 
and material as it may be, goes far to strengthen 
bonds of a more ethereal nature. If we find it 
hard to quarrel with our bread and butter, how 
much more difficult must it be to fall out with 
those who purvey our animal food! Those piéces 
de resistance will be, in short, another obstacle to 
national disagreements. 

The two sons of the Prince of Wales are going 
on board the Britannia training ship for a naval 
education. I hope this will have the effect of 
destroying the system of bullying in vogue among 
the cadets, and which has just been brought un- 
der the notice of Parliament. Of course the 
princes will be safe, because your bully is always 
judicious in the selection of his victims. 

You will probably have received the news 
through some of our “ personal” papers that the 
Princess of Wales is about to leave England for 
good—which means for bad, of course, so far as 
the conduct of her husband is concerned—and 
return permanently to Copenhagen. I believe the 
statement to be totally false, though it is idle to 
pretend that H.R.H.is a model husband. The fact 
is, the Princess, though very pretty, and always 
wearing that charming smile in public which has 
made her the idol of the British public, is not very 
lively; she is even of a melancholy temperament, 
and seldom speaks; she has also the misfortune 
to be rather deaf—and by no means blind. That 
“princes will be princes” is a fact you have long 
ago understood in your country; but there is real- 
ly nothing so seriously amiss between the heir- 
apparent and his wife as the scandal-mongers 
suggest. 

Years ago I ventured to express an opinion 
that it was very possible, under certain conditions, 
that the art of bicycling might supplement the 
art of war. I suffered ridicule upon this account. 
Great men, as you are aware, are born before 
their age. The propositions of the Zimes news- 
paper, on the other hand, are never made prema- 
turely. I see it is now suggested by that organ, 
on the occasion of between 1500 and 2000 bicy- 
cle riders meeting at Hampton last Saturday, that 
such persons, “ travelling very swiftly and in per- 
fect silence, might be very useful in war.” Two 
days previously a young man under nineteen years 
of age accomplished, between Horley and Craw- 
ley (though the latter place was surely misnamed), 
in Sussex, 200 miles in twenty-four hours, This 
is pretty well for the two-wheeled steed. 

When one reads the virulent attacks that ap- 
pear from week to week upon the highest persons 
in the realm in certain journals, and again the 
more reasonable but still severe strictures on the 
same exalted personages in newspapers of a high- 
er class, it is always comfortable to reflect that 
the state can stand it, and needs no resort to re- 
pressive measures—that, on the whole, this rough 
ventilation keeps the atmosphere of government 
tolerably pure. On the Continent thing: are not 
so secure that opinions can be expressed with 
freedom. The cartoon in La Lune Russe, which 
caused its suppression in Paris last week, was 
merely a picture of a cab driven by Thiers and 
Gambetta, with a dead horse inside it with a face 


like that of Marshal M‘Mahon., ‘“ Where are you 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








taking that to?” inquires a passer-by. “To the 
knacker’s,” is the reply. Which, it seems, is too 
near the truth to be palatable. 

While on the subject of the Continent, it may 
be interesting to some of your readers to learn 
that the Tauchnitz books are now sold—or rather 
hired—on what may be literally termed a novel 
system. If you are going a long journey, you 
may buy, say, twenty volumes at Paris, change 
them for ten new ones at Marseilles, and then 
for five new ones at Cannes, or any where else 
where there is a book-stall. Thus you get double 
the reading you used to do, and are not troubled 
to drag the books about. What Baron Tauchnitz 
does with the second-hand volumes I don’t know: 
cleans them with bread-crumbs, perhaps, and is- 
sues them as new. One excellent result of this 
plan is that people will not bring so many of the 
Tauchnitz books back to England as they now 
do, whereby they break their implied promise to 
the baron, and transgress the custom-house regu- 
lations, all to save maybe half a crown. 

A statement in the papers in connection with 
the suicide of Mr. William Dufton, the great 
billiard player, seems to demand either contra- 
diction or explanation. He is described as “ hav- 
ing been formerly tutor to the Prince of Wales.” 
This seems incredible. If by “tutor” is meant 
“a teacher of billiards,” then, indeed, the matter 
is plain enough, for it is quite natural that Duf- 
ton’s great dexterity at that game should have 
recommended him for the post. But otherwise 
what a descent was here, and in what an alto- 
gether unexpected direction ! 

The French, it seems, are as tardy as ourselves 
in conferring rewards of merit, with the excep- 
tion of the “ Legion of Honor,” which is procured 
with fatal facility. The government has only 
just bestowed “the military medal” upon Made- 
moiselle Dodu, the telegraphist at Pithiviers dur- 
ing the war of 1870. When the Germans entered 
that town, they took possession, as usual, of her 
office, and dismissed her to her own apartment 
above stairs. The wires, however, passed through 
this room, and the ingenious young woman—for 
all mademoiselles are young in France—“ tapped” 
them, and carried the information they conveyed 
to the sub-prefect. By this means a French corps 
was warned of the enemy’s movements, and pre- 
served from destruction. No doubt if the Ger- 
mans had discovered the matter at the time, Miss 
Dodu would have been punished by that some- 
what ungallant people; but it is to the credit of 
Prince Frederick Charles that on hearing, after 
the conclusion of the peace, of her noble conduct, 
he offered her a good place in the Prussian tele- 
graph service, which the lady, as might be ex- 
pected, refused. Besides her medal, she now 
holds the post of dictatrice of the Enghein tele- 
graph office. 

Tennyson’s sonnet to Victor Hugo, in the 
Nineteenth Century, is very inferior to the one 
on Montenegro, in the last number. Perhaps, 
however, it was as much as Victor Hugo per- 
sonally deserved of him, since I hear that his 


“full courtesy 
To younger England in the boy my son” 


only extended to half an hour’s conversation and 
a written introduction to somebody else. 

I see Mr. Bright at Birmingham admits, with 
his usual candor, that our upper classes are main- 
ly Conservative. They are always on the wrong 
side on any great question, like that of slavery 
in America and tyranny in Turkey. One reason 
for this, I am confident, lies in the fagging and 
bullying that still more or less exist—some very 
bad cases have, indeed, quite lately come to light 
—at our aristocratic schools. Our “gilt youth” 
are there accustomed to regard injustice without 
indignation, and to worship power under the false 
guise of authority. Our aristocracy naturally lean 
toward aristocratic Russia; only, finding it for 
once opposed to a still more oppressive nation, 
and fighting (at all events avowedly) in the cause 
of the oppressed, they side with Turkey as being 
the best—that is to say, their best—of the two. 

R. Kes e, of London. 








AN AFTERNOON’S ECONOMY. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


*M sure I’ve always advocated economy, and 
practiced it too, for the matter of that. I 
bought a set of majolica only yesterday on pur- 
pose that I might spare the French china; and 
instead of taking that jeweled singing-bird at two 
hundred dollars that tempted me so when I was 
in New York, I went without it, and took a won- 
derfully taught mocking-bird at half the price. 
I’m so sorry the poor little thing died! I do have 
the strangest luck! And then I never give my 
servants presents of money, but always of my 
half-worn clothes, so that they look about as fine 
asIdo. My silk dresses, by-the-way, wear a great 
deal longer than other people’s stuff ones ; so that 
if they cost more in the beginning, they’re cheap- 
er in the end. I always have them turned by 
Kitty, and made over with something handsome 
—velvet, you know, to eke out, or lace to hide the 
cracks; and although Rex says they’re like the 
Scotch laird’s hose, of which there was none of 
the original left, and that it would be a great deal 
better if there wasn’t, since the making over costs 
more than another whole silk would do, and all 
that sort of nonsense, still the fact remains that 
there is an exquisite dress, as good as new, which 
cost nobody a penny; and he can put that in his 
pipe and smoke it! And there’s the velvet and 
lace, besides, to trim another dress by-and-by, of 
course—although lace does fray out and catch 
so. Only the other night, running up to Mrs. 
Gleason’s cottage on the cliff, I just threw my 
shawl over my head—that lovely Chantilly of 
Grandma Marsden’s—and the wind blew it against 
the sweet-brier, and the sweet-brier waved one 
way and I ran the other, and I suppose it will cost 
me forty dollars to have it mended, if there is a 








lace-maker in the city who can meddle with that 
stitch. However, that’s neither here nor there. 
I say I approve of economy—at least I do if he 
wants me to; at least I used to do so—and Rex says 
I don’t even know how to spell the word, and that 
when I go shopping, I say to the salesman, “ Dear 
me, how cheap! can’t you take a little more?” 

It wasn’t, you know, as if we were in any want 
that we would have this talk about economy; for 
between the money that dear papa left, and all 
that Grandma Marsden has given me, and the in- 
come entailed on Rex, we are able to do pretty 
much as we please, within bounds, and allow our- 
selves some one great extravagance every year. 
We took it last year in a foot of wood. <A foot 
of wood? T’ll tell you all about it. But, as I 
was saying, Rex approves of economy whether I 
do or not; he thinks he does; he says that’s 
the way papa and Grandma Marsden made and 
kept; and once he said that to go on as we were 
going would make a prince come to the end of 
his purse. And I said, “‘ How do we go?” 

“ Ad libitum,” said he. 

“ And how would you have us go?” I asked. 

“ As if there were a day after to-morrow,” he 
returned. 

“T’m sure, Reginald Parks, I don’t know what 
you mean. As if there were a day after to-mor- 
row! Of course there is, unless the world comes 
to an end.” 

“T don’t mean that. I mean with some thought 
for the future.” 

“Oh, if you only mean foresight, I have day 
after to-morrow’s dinner ordered to-day—white 
soup, salmon, lobster cutlets and sweet-breads, 
roast chicken and tongue, pease and potatoes, and 
ratafia pudding and strawberry cream—and I 
should think that was foresight enough for any 
body.” 

“Dinner enough. A dinner like that for two! 
Well, after we’ve picked a little of it, what be- 
comes of the rest ?” 

“ Becomes of the rest? How do you suppose 
I know ?” 

“You ought to know.” 

“Why, it goes into the kitcher.” 

“ And then ?” 

“Reginald Parks! what on earth has come 
over you? Do you suppose I am going round 
spying through the kitchen to see if the servants 
eat too much ?” 

“No, I don’t suppose you are. That’s just 
what I say. But I suppose you should.” 

“Hurry into the kitchen and say, ‘Save this,’ 
and ‘Don’t touch that’—all dressed for dinner, 
too! That’s just your idea of economy, Rex! 
Take one of my beautiful toilettes into that 
steamy, greasy place where a dinner has just 
been concocted, keep, perhaps, the breast of a 
bird and lose a breadth of silk! You put me in 
mind of old Tom at his cider barrel, ‘saving at 
the spile and spilling at the bung.’” 

“Very inelegant, my dear, and I mean nothing 
of the sort. If I were a housekeeper, I should 
go in in the morning—” 

“My morning toilettes are just as pretty.” 

“Oh, hang your toilettes! I should go in in 
the morning and take my inventory and my meas- 
ures together. And if the servants knew you 
were coming daily to perform that act of super- 
intendence, it would make the difference of a 
couple of dinners a week to us.” 

“Td rather take in sewing. I shouldn’t dare 
to look them in the face. The idea of grudging 
my servants—” 

“Oh, Clara, you’re perfectly hopeless!’ then 
Rex wound up. And at that I cried, and of 
course then he had to console me; and it was a 
great deal nicer than if we hadn’t quarreled. 

“I’m sure I want to economize,” I said. “I 
wear silks, but Kitty makes them; and I think 
they’re cheapest in the long-run, and one feels 
so much more comfortable. And then you always 
used to like to see me in silks.” 

“And soI do now. Of courseI do. It isn’t 
that I would deprive you of a single trifle, Clara, 
my darling, for any thing in all the world; noth- 
ing is too good for you. It’s only—only— Why, 
you never scrutinize an account.” 

“T deal with honest people. I’d be ashamed 
» 

“Well, the consequence is that you don’t even 
know the price of mutton, and the tradesmen 
whack on any price they choose. Now what if 
we should lose our income by any hocus-pocus ? 
—such things have happened. What should we 

9” 


to. 


“Do? Why, do what other people do. Every 
body seems to get along. Creditors allow you 
something, don’t they—so much a day?” And 
then Rex burst out in a great laugh, and cried, 
“You are certainly incorrigible, you lovely little 
idiot!” And we were off for a drive, and that 
was the end of that lesson. 

Every once in a while Reginald used to have 
one of these fits of economy. His mother would 
say to me, when she came over, “ Acquiesce in it ; 
agree with him; do your best to meet his wishes, 
when the fit is on; he'll soon get all he wants of 
it.” And so he did. 

You know our little place on the Nauginog 
Beach? Well, it is so lovely that we determined 
to make it our permanegt home, and go to the 
city and a hotel for two or three of the worst 
winter months, but give up the city house and 
have only one establishment. General Durceau’s 
is at the head of the cliff, and he lives there all 
the year round, and Mrs. Gleason’s directly ad- 
joining, and we are down below on the Long 
Beach, where I don’t know how many ships have 
come ashore, and no end of flotsam and jetsam, as 
Rex calls it. Spars come ashore; bales; bottles 
holding letters; drift-wood half ground to powder ; 
once I picked up a sailor’s cap, and once, do you 
believe, a cradle with a little baby in it, sound 
asleep, and rocking so sweetly on the waves—I 
did so want to keep it; but of course a mother 
had to turn up, rescued too, on the other side of 
General Durceau’s cliff. Well, one afternoon 








Rex and I were walking on the Long Beach, 
making believe look for the quicksand. It was 
after dinner-time—we had expected Colonel 
M‘Manus, but he hadn’t come—and of course I 
was nicely dressed. I always do dress for Rex, 
but I had taken unusual pains to-day, for Rex 
had some business reasons for desiring to make 
an uncommonly good impression on the colonel. 
The colonel was securing a charter for some tre- 
mendous undertaking—tunneling Cotopaxi or the 
Atlantic, or something of the sort, sure to make 
the everlasting fortune of all included, and Rex 
wished to be included; and the colonel was so 
irascible, and so important and pompous and 
haughty, that we wanted he should have the best 
of every thing; so in his absence a magnificent 
dinner was spoiled, and my superb toilette lost. 
I had never worn my dress before, either; it was 
just the last and loveliest shade of royal purple, 
a melted amethyst, and it was deadened and half 
covered with black lace, my best and dearest, fine 
as a cobweb. Of course it was no dress for 
beach-walking. “Let us have a five minutes’ 
stroll,” said Rex. ‘“ Perhaps the old bloke went 
to the other station; I'll send Terence round ;” 
and I had just thrown on my scarf, and gathered 
my dress up out of harm’s way—the beach 
couldn’t hurt my gold cable-chain, nor my pink 
corals, born of the sea itself—and had run after 
him. We hadn’t taken ten steps before I found 
that the fit was on, and that he had it bad. The 
fact was, that comfortable as we were, Rex had 
become discontented among richer people, and 
was nursing the idea that he should like to be 
a millionaire; and there were some excellent 
schemes and chances for capital that he knew 
about, and it vexed him to think he had no capi- 
tal to spare ; and he dwelt on it and dwelt on it. 
It seemed to him so ignoble to be living on his 
grandfather’s entailed estate, and to be making 
nothing of his own; and as we spent every penny 
every year, he decided that the one way to get 
any capital was to save some, and that I was the 
one to save it, and if he could only forcé me into 
a beginning, the thing would be done by natural 
momentum. But there—could he change the 
spots on the leopard ? 

“See here,” said he, that afternoon, as we walk- 
ed; “look at that. Enough wood to last us the 
year round thrown on this shore, and nobody pick- 
ing up a stick of it !” 

“Tt’s nothing but chips,” said I. 

“Chips?” said he. “Let me tell you, chips 
make as good a blaze as heart can wish. We 
could burn these ‘chips’ in every grate we have; 
and some of them are goodly pieces.” 

“ And go without our beautiful sea-coal fire !” 

“ Our sea-coal costs us thirty dollars a ton, and 
these chips cost nothing. I suppose if they cost 
thirty dollars a ton, ships would be chartered to 
bring them from the ends of the earth. As it is, 
Terence could be gathering them when he has 
nothing else to do. And as for beauty, Clara, I 
should like to hear any one compare the beauty 
of any coal fire with that of a drift-wood blaze, 
rolling all manner of splendid alkaline-dyed flash- 
es of color up the chimney !” 

“ Oh, well,” said I, “if you think it will be nice 
to have baskets of these poverty-stricken chips 
standing round the hearths, making no end of a 
dust and litter, the fire fed every two minutes, or 
else all out, and the little sparks snapping every 
where, you’d better try it. There’s no excuse for 
a wood fire anyway, unless it’s of whole logs, with 
a tremendous core of red heat, in a huge chim- 
ney big enough to warm a castle.” 

“But they'd certainly burn in the kitchen 
stoves.” 

“Td like to hear you asking Nora to burn them 
instead of her Lackawanna and Franklin. They’d 
have time to do nothing else in the kitchen but 
feed the fire. ’Tisn’t even in the right shape for 
kindlings there.” 

“Clara, I believe you disdain the very idea of 
economizing any where.” 

“T don’t see any economy in it. If it were 
necessary, it would be a very disagreeable neces- 
sity. But if we can’t afford to buy our coal, we 
had better shut up the house, and dismiss the 
servants, and live in a tent, and burn our chips 
outside it, under the bake kettle.” 

“Very practical. I’m glad to see that you 
know what a bake kettle is.” 

“Well, did you marry me for a cook?” 

“What a little fraud you’d have been if I had! 
Come, don’t be silly. I didn’t marry you to be 
ruined by careless waste and extravagance.” 

“Oh! oh! oh!” 

“What do you call it, then? Here are cords 
of drift-wood thrown up with almost every other 
tide, and instead of harvesting it, we let it wash 
away with the next, and you laugh at me and get 
angry and call me names if I propose to save 
some of it.” 

“Call you names!” 

“Yes, youdo. You think it’s mean and sordid.” 

“T never said so, anyway. That’s your guilty 
conscience. Oh, pshaw! I think it’s silly and 
very impractical.” 

“Well, I don’t care what you think! Here’s 
the beach covered with this light wood, and I’m 
going to call the servants and have it gathered 
before dark.” 

“You can’t; for Terence is waiting with the 
horses at the other station for the colonel, and 
you gave little Jim leave to go to his grandmoth- 
er’s, and it’s Hannah’s evening out, and Kitty 
must be in readiness to wait on table; and so 
there’s nobody but Nora, and she’s busy, and it 
isn’t her work, and she’d refuse to do it, and that 
would make you angry, and I should lose a good 
cook.” 


“ Five servants to wait upon two people! It’s 
shameful!’ groaned Rex. 

“They’re not waiting on two people. They’re 
taking care of the grounds, the horses, the house, 
and cooking for company more than for us.” 

“ Well, then, if there’s nobody else, Pll do it 
myself,” he said, desperately—“ I'll do it myself.” 








“And I'll sit down here and see how long it 
will be before you're tired of it.” 

“T dare say you will!” he exclaimed, savagely. 
“T suppose it would break your back to pick up 
one of these chips.” 

“Oh, if that’s what you mean,” cried I, in an 
answering fury—we did fight just like children 
—“if you want your wife for a drudge, I guess I 
can pick up wood as long as the next one!” I 
declare I didn’t seem to know Rex any longer, 
and I’m very sure he didn’t know me. I doubled 
up my skirt and pinned it back like a fish-wom- 
an—I didn’t have another pin about me than that 
long gold one with the diamond head that you 
used to admire so, but I quilted it in; and I tied 
a knot in my scarf—it was my old rose-colored 
and gold India mantle; and I ran and caught 
this stick and that stick and hurled them up the 
beach, and Rex was tossing them up too; and 
before I knew it there was a stack of them, and 
I was determined that my stack should be as big 
as his ; and presently he stopped and slapped the 
dust off his hands and looked at me and laughed. 

“What do you mean to do with your pile when 
it’s done 2” said he. 

“Set fire to it, and run away by the light of 
it,” said I. 

“No, [ wouldn’t,” said he. “It would bea great 
deal better to kiss your husband and make up.” 
And so we did—there was never any body to see 
on our Long Beach. ‘“ Now,” said Rex, “I don’t 
want you to do this. I’m just going to finish 
these piles myself to show Terence what he 
could do in a spare hour, and what he’s neglect- 
ing.” 

“Oh, I think it’s good fun,” said I; and at it 
we went again, each trying to outdo the other; 
now gathering the dry splinters, now growing 
greedy and trying to fetch in some big stick float- 
ing in a little bight, and reaching out for it, I sure 
to lose my balance and plunge in over shoes and 
scream and run—my beautiful new French boots 
that I had paid twenty dollars for the last time I 
was in town, and they wouldn’t even do for Kitty 
now! But no matter, we were having a royal 
time, and had forgotten all about old Colonel 
M‘Manus, 

“If you knew how it made you look, you'd take 
such exercise every day,” Rex stopped long enough 
to get breath and say. “Your cheeks are like 
two red roses.” 

And of course I didn’t stay at that; and a gay 
half hour it was. All at once I felt wet to my 
skin, and I looked, and there was the skirt of my 
dress that I had pinned up so carefully all down 
and drabbled, and the front of it wet through 
with the dripping of the last wood I had saved, 
and the pin— ‘Oh, I've lost the pin!” I ex- 
claimed—“ my beautiful long diamond-headed 
pin!” 

“Youhave? Well, charge it to profit and loss,” 
said Rex. “It would be idle to look for it on this 
sand and shingle—a needle in a haymow, and a 
dark haymow, too, presently. It’s gone to keep 
company with my cuff button.” 

“Oh, Rex! One of your wonderful cuff but- 
tons!” I cried, standing still with my armful. 
They were antiques—one of the very things, they 
said, when we bought them at Rome, that Cellini 
had of the peasants, who found them when turn- 
ing up the ancient soil about the vines—heads of 
Cesars exquisitely cut in onyx. And just then, 
as I was exclaiming, a wave came running up be- 
hind me and knocked my feet up like two nine- 
pins, and I fell face down, and the wood in my 
arms struck my necklace of carved coral roses, 
and they flew a hundred ways at once; and the 
next instant there was a great sound in my ears, 
and I felt the world going away from under me, 
and Rex seized me just in time and pulled and 
threw me up the sand, and there was a whole 
shelf of the beach torn down and gone, and my 
corals with it. ‘“‘The scream of a maddened 
beach dragged down by the wave,’” said Rex, 
laughing, for fear I should be crying. ‘* You're 
not hurt, darling ?” 

“Oh, quick! quick! I’m sinking!” I cried, in an 
agony. AndsoI was—in the quicksand, which we 
had always heard moved up and down the Long 
Beach, but which we had never believed in because 
we couldn’t find it. ‘Pll be sucked in in a mo- 
ment!” I shrieked. ‘“Something’s pulling me 
underneath! Boards—quick—one of the planks! 
Oh, Rex! Rex! What a horrid death! I’m go- 
ing! oh, good-by, darling—” And the last Iknew 
I saw him flat on his face crawling toward me 
over the sand. And when I opened my eyes 
again I was in my own bed, with Rex hanging 
distractedly over the foot of it, and the doctor put- 
ting a spoon between my teeth, and all the lamps 
in the house burning. And if I had been dying 
I should have laughed at Kitty as she stood just 
within the door of the dressing-room holding up 
in dismay a mass of mud and finery that she 


would never be able to make over for herself. 
“Surely,” said Nora, looking in next day, “ it’s 
lucky the jintlemin wint aff as he come the night, 


for the masther was that wild he’d ha’ niver san 
him.” 

“ What gentleman ?” said I. 

“The wan Teddy wint to fetch an’ missed.” 

“Oh, Colonel M‘Manus! Then he’s come?” 

“ An’ gone. By the same token, whin he 
found there was divil a sowl to resave him, an’ 
the dinner burned to a cinder as I towld him, 
an’ he overlooked like, he tares up an’ down, an’ 
av ’twas Ted I should be afther sayin’ he was 
mad at onst, but bein’ a jintlemin—” And 
Nora turned away, her arms in her apron and 
her nose in the air. But the sarcasm doing her 
good, she came back presently. ‘“ Ye poor dar- 
lint!” said she—I never could teach my serv- 
ants the least respect for me—“ I was that scared 
when I see himself bringin’ ye in, a lump of 
mud, an’ he as white as the back of your hand, 
that I forgot intirely the message the big colonel 
left, the divil fly away with him!” 

“ Message ?” 
“Jist that. To give Mr. Parks his card, and 
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«ay that Colonel M‘Manus—bad cess to the likes 
of him!—had no time to travel a hunder miles 
twice!” 

When I was well and about again, we were out 
on the Long Beach another twilight, but taking 


excellent care of our steps, and keeping quite on | 


this side of the two great piles of drift-wood that 
adorned it. 

“How much wood do you suppose there is in 
these piles, Rex 2” T asked, 

“T don't know. Maybe a foot.” 

“A foot! How absurd—and the piles half as 
high as I am!” 

“Oh, not any more. An eighth of a cord is 
putting it large.” 

“And how much is wood a cord 2” I persisted, 
with aggravating pertinacity. 

“Oh, come now, Clara, I know what you are 


| 


driving at. Eight or nine dollars ;” and he swore 


| a little under his breath, I thought. 


| 
| 
| 


“You'd better!” said I. “There's a dollar's 
worth of wood there—I like to scrutinize my 
accounts, you know—let’s see what it cost us: 
one diamond-headed pin, one carved coral neck- 
lace, one amethyst silk dress, one Brussels lace 
over dress, one pair of French boots, one India 
mantle, one priceless and antique intaglio, one 


| dress suit, one pair of Paris gaiters, doctor's and 


druggist's bills. Per contra, one foot of—” 
“And the whole of it,” cried Rex, “a trifle, a 
bagatelle, a mere fraction. It cost us the chance 
in M‘Manus’s great enterprise, that’s just as sure 
to win as the sun is to rise to-morrow. A deuced 
dear foot of wood! Clara, I never mean to preach 
or practice one jot or tittle of economy again. 
We may starve, but we'll never economize !” 





\ 


— 





“That's a dear boy! Now let’s burn it; we 
piled it up to burn, you know.” And I had 
snatched his match safe, and was running to the 
piles, Rex following. 
“There it goes!” said IT at last, comfortably 
retreating. “They're funeral pyres. We'll throw 
on them all our economy.” 

“ And our desire to be millionaires.” 

“And our quarreling.” 

“ And our fear of coming to the poor-house.” 

And as the great rosy sheets of crackling fire 
went wallowing up the dark purple of the late 
twilight, and making the shivering stars retreat 
before it, any body up in General Durceau’s win- 
dows, looking down, might have seen two crazy 
young people, with their arms about each other 
in its light, who felt that they were disposing of 
every care in life and all their small bills. 





“STILL WATERS.”—[From a Painting sy E. H. Fauey.] 


“STILL WATERS.” 


HIS picture is a companion in size to Mr. Fa- 
 hey’s work of last year, entitled “He Never 
Came.” The scene represented is a lake, with the 
suggestion of a silent stream running through it. 
The warm tints of an evening sky (an hour before 
sundown) show in striking contrast to the dark re- 
flections and mass of sombre foliage in the mid- 
dle distance. In the foreground is an aspen-tree 
overhanging the water, and standing on a grassy 
bank, overgrown with water-weeds and nettles, are 
a pair of young lovers. The girl’s eyes are far 
away over the lake, while the youth is gazing into 
her face, having just whispered the quotation at- 
tached to the picture : 

“ Silent streams run deepest, 
True love never dies.” 
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F Children’s Dresses, Figs. 1-3. dered with blonde, and fastened together with a 
Fig. 1.—Dress ror CuILp From 3 TO 5 YEARS “¢ - = = oe few stitches as shown by the illustration. The 
otp. This dress of fawn-colored mosaic cloth is front of the cap is trimmed with double rows of 
closed in front with button-holes and blue passe- gathered blonde, between which is fastened a 
menterie buttons. The trimming consists of bouquet of pink corn-flowers, moss, and forget- 
side-pleated ruffles seven-eighths of an inch and me-nots. Above this blonde is set a puff of silk 
: two inches and seven-eighths wide, a strip of tulle, which finishes with a row of blonde falling 
} mosaic cloth four inches and seven-eighths wide, to the back. Besides this, the cap is trimmed 
3 which is gathered at regular intervals so that with loops of blue and brown natte ribbon as 
: four puffs are formed, fawn-colored and blue fig- shown by the illustration. The barbes made of 
F ured borders three-quarters of an inch and an silk tulle and edged with blonde are held togeth- 
inch and a half er by a bow 
wide, and bows of similar rib- 

4 of blue silk rib- bon. 
bon two inch- Fig. 2.— 
f es and a half This cap is 
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Fig. 1.—Cap ror Exp- 
ERLY Lapy. 


wide. On the right side 
is a pocket, which is 
arranged to match the 
dress trimming, on a 
foundation three inches 
and a quarter deep, four 
inches and a half wide 
at the top, and three 
inches and a quarter 
wide at the bottom. 


Umi 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror CHILD 
FRoM 3 TO 5 YEARS OLD. 








DRESSES. 





Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt 
FROM 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 


Figs. 1-3.—CHILDREN’S 












Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt 
FROM 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 









arranged of 
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Fig. 2.—Cap ror Exp- 
ERLY Lapy. 


white silk tulle in 
the shape of a net on 
an oblong three-cor- 
nered stiff lace foun- 
dation. The front is 
trimmed with pleat- 
ed blonde, set on in 
curves in the middle, 
between which are 
fastened loops and 
ends of cream-color- 
ed satinribbon. Sim- 


IW 





Fig. 2.—Dress ror GIRL FROM 

6 To 8 YEARS OLD.—FRronv. around the cap, and 

[See Fig. 1.] is tied in a bow in the 

For description see Supplement. middle of the back. 

Clusters of purple 

and cream-colored lilacs and loops and ends of blonde 

sewed together on the straight edges complete the ar- 
rangement. White silk tulle strings. 


2 10 4 YEARS OLD.—FRront. Handkerchief Holder. 
[See Fig. 1.] Tus holder consists of a ring half an inch wide and 
For pattern and description see twelve inches in circumference ich ta envere * 
Gevslenent No. XV. Figs, 38-45. welve inches in circumference, which is covered with 


, 2 dress fr ‘igs, ilar ri sw 
— rap xe Fig. 1.—Dness Fon Cons ais ilar ribbon is wound 
of the present Supple- 6 To 8 YEARS. oLD.—Back. 
ene [See Fig. 2.] 

Fig. 2.—Dress ror For description see Supplement. 
Girt FroM 6 To 8 YEARS 
op. The trimming for this white piqué dress consists of 
needle- work insertion an inch and seven-eighths wide, 
needle-work edging seven-cighths of an inch and two inch- 
es and a quarter wide, braid half an inch wide, and a sash 
of blue gros grain ribbon six inches and a half wide. The 
material is cut away underneath the insertion. The dress 
is furnished in front with button-holes and pearl buttons 
for closing. 



























Fig. 1.—Dress ror CHILD FROM 
2 to 4 Years otp.—Back. 
[See Fig. 2.] 

For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 38-45. 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror CHILD FROM 


Hanpkercuier Hovper. 


Fig. 3.—Dress FOR 
Girt From 2 To 4 
YEARS OLD. This 
dress is made of navy 
blue cashmere, and is 
joined in front with a 
plastron covered with 
side-pleated faille of 
the same color. Folds 
of cashmere embroid- 
ered with worsted in 
different colors in 
chain, point Russe, 
and knotted stitch, 
and strings of pearl 
buttons trim the dress 
as shown by the illus- 
tration. The  em- 
broidery on the folds 
may be worked in the 
design given by Fig. 
70, No. XVI, of Sup- 
plement to Bazar No. 
26, Vol. X. 





Caps for Elderly 
Ladies, Figs. 1 
and 2, 

Fig. 1.—This cap 
is arranged on a three- 
cornered stiff lac« 
foundation of figured 
- white silk tulle, which 
Whitt Batiste DRESS. is rounded off on Swiss Meszin Dress. 


For description see Supplement. the back edge, bor- For description see Supplemeat. 
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linen tape overlaid partly with pink and partly 
with navy blue gathered serge ribbon. This 
ring has a band in the middle, for which a 
piece of wire is covered with pink ‘and navy blue 
serge ribbon to match the ring. A silver chain, 
which is joined with a belt hook covered with 
pink ribbon, is fastened on the ring. The cam- 
brie handkerchief, which is drawn through the 
ring underneath the band, is trimmed with Span- 
ish lace and insertion. Between the lace and in- 
sertion is a design resembling mosaic work, and 
composed of squares of pink and navy blue serge 
an inch and three-quarters in size, and squares 
of insertion. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Prupence.—The Breton costume (of which cut pa- 
per patterns are ready) illustrated in Bazar No. 17, 
Vol. X., is the favorite basque and over-skirt. If you 
prefer a polonaise, use the pattern of the Diagonal Po- 
lonaise with Princesse Back illustrated in Bazar No. 
21, Vol. X. 

Cassi1ore1a.—We think it probable you can alter your 
suit by the pattern of the Breton costume just men- 
tioned to “Prudence.” You will need some solid 
gtay or black silk for the vest. It will be good taste 
to use the carpet as you suggest. 

Mas. J. T. M.—We have no cut paper patterns other 
than those specified in our advertised list, which will 
be sent from this office on receipt of address and stamp. 

A. N. D.—Piqué is not as much worn as formerly, 
but would answer very well as you suggest. Your 
lawn samples would look best with lower skirts of the 
same, Making the suit entire ; but if a separate skirt is 
to be worn, black silk is most appropriate. Trim the 
over-skirt with ruffles of the same, or else merely a 
wide hem. 

Inquiner.—Your material is not passé. There is 
no help for a short polonaise except to piece it on to 
the skirt as a princesse dress, and make a scarf of your 
new material to hide the joins. Your lace is Irish gui- 
pure, and would be pretty trimming laid flatly on prin- 
cesse dresses for your little girls. Blue linen or light 
blue wool or flannel dresses are pretty when trimmed 
in this way. 

Mrs. J. W. P.—Put one pocket on the dress if you 
like pointed fanciful pockets; if you prefer plainer 
ones, have two square pockets with a tarned-over flap 
at the top. 

Lxetia.—Have a square-necked basque and long 
round over-skirt for a school-girl. Swiss muslin dress. 
Trim it with knife-pleatings edged with narrow Va- 
lenciennes edging. 

A Svunsormer.—Your blue and red barred silk is 
80 stylish that it deserves some navy blue silk to com- 
bine with it. Make a polonaise of that you now have, 
and get a blue silk skirt and sleeves. Have flowers of 
the barred silk on the skirt. There are silks for $1 25 
a yard quite good enough for the foundation of such 
a dress, i 

Lovise.—The young girl’s graduating dress sheuld 
be white, not corn-color, and will be prettiest made of 
Swiss muslin, either plain or dotted; make it with a 
ge and long over-skirt trimmed with Valenciennes 

ace. 

C, M. R.—Read reply just given “ Louise.” 

F. E. W.—Directions for making summer silks hav- 
ing been fully given in the New York Fashions, we 
have economized space in this column by considering 
those directions sufficient answer to many correspond- 
ents, yourself among the number. For instance, you 
should read New York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 17 
and 22, Vol. X. 

M. E. §.—Make your new hernani basque with a 
habit back, and a plastron or vest front. Use black 
silk if you like ; but if you want a more dressy basque, 
have the vest or plastron of cream-colored, tilleul, or 
mandarin silk. Then trim with gathered or pleated 
French lace. One of the handsomest and most stylish 
basque patterns is the Coat-tail Vest Basque illus- 
trated in Bazar No, 23, Vol. X. Make a diagonal front 
of folds to the round over-skirt, which you can shape 
out of that you now have, and edge with lace; or else 
use your four yards of new hernani for flounces on the 
silk skirt, and put diagonal folds (of that you have in 
your present over-skirt) directly on the silk skirt above 
the flounces; then have some drapery behind to give 
the effect of an over-skirt. Appliqué lace ought not 
to be starched. You should first baste some flannel 
smoothly around a large glass bottle, and then baste 
your lace on this smoothly, row after row, in layers or 
separately, tacking the fine threads of the points or 
scallops of lace to hold themin place. Put the bottle in 
cold water, and leave it until the water has boiled and 
the lace is thoroughly clean. When you have dried it 
in the sun, remove carefully from the bottle, and the 
lace will be as perfectly smooth as if ironed; more- 
over, the round threads will not be flattened. Some 
ladies put a small bit of gum-arabic in the water, but 
it is a rule with others that laces should not be either 
stiffened or ironed. 

E. W. M.—You should have a silk-lined basque for 
your tarlatan dress; cut the neck square, and the 
sleeves to the elbow. Then have a fan demi-train of 
silk, with pleated fiounces and diagonal drapery. Both 
sacques and manties are worn. The latter are more 
popular than we have ever known them. 





IF YOU ARE MARRIED, 

Or ever intend to be, spend 15 cents for the Sum- 
mer Number of Eurrcn’s “Fashion Quarterly,” 
and read the very instructive and amusing series. 
“ The First Quarrel between Husband and Wife.” 
Also contains several other charming stories, able 
essays by Miss Corson, of the New York Cooking 
School, “ Daisy Eyebright,” Kate True, etc. Also 
gives complete illustrations, descriptions, and 
prices of Summer Fashions, Ornaments for the 
Garden, Toilet and Household Articles, ete. If 
you subscribe to one “ Quarterly,” you would not 
miss seeing every Number. Only 50 cents for a 
whole year, Address Enrica & Co., 287 and 289 
Eighth Avenue, New York City.—[Com.] 





FOR DEBILITY, 


Arising from over-exertion, sickness, or from any 
cause whatever, Scurxck's Sraweep Tonic is a 
valuable remedy, containing the nourishing and 
life-supporting properties of many natural produc- 
tions ; its strengthening properties are truly won- 
derful. A os —_ will demonstrate its value, 

Prepared b J. H. Scuenck & Son, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. For s sale by all druggists —[ Com 
. 
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“SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST.” 

Tue ingenious doctrine propounded by Mr. 
Darwiy, the tireless investigator of nature and 
her laws, is as applicable in determining the fate 
of medicines as in that of the animal species. 
Every year new remedies are brought before the 
public, and are soon completely discarded as 
their sale rapidly decreases, Only those medi- 
cines which are best suited to the people’s wants 
survive the first test. If they “are tried, and 
found wanting” in the merits which they are 
claimed to possess, no amount of advertising will 
make them popular. Of all the remedies ever 


introduced to the public, none are so popular as: 


Dr. Pierce’s Family Medicines. Their sale has 
steadily increased each year, and wholesale drug~ 
gists assert that the present demand for them 
is greater than ever before. If you would pat- 
ronize medicines scientifically prepared, use Dr. 
Pierce’s Family Medicines. Golden Medical Dis- 
covery is alterative or blood cleansing, and an 
unequalled cough remedy; Pleasant Purgative 
Pellets, scarcely larger than mustard seeds, con- 
stitute an agreeable and reliable physic ; Favor- 
ite Prescription, a remedy for debilitated females ; 
Extract of Smart-Weed, a magical remedy for 
pain, bowel complaints, and an unequalled lini- 
ment fer both human and horse flesh ; while his 
Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy is known the world 
over as the greatest specific for Catarrh and “Cold 
in the Head” ever given to the public. They are 
sold by druggists.—[ Com. ] 








YOUTH AND BEAUTY. 

Arter using Laird’s “Bloom of Youth” you 
will look ten years younger. It imparts beauty 
and freshness to the complexion, Sold by drug- 
gists every where.—[ Com.] 








Typnow Fever, Sore Throat, and Chapped 
Hands are better treated externally with Cocoa 
Butter than with Glycerine, and at much less cost. 
Wa rer Baker & Co. prepare this article, which 
may be had of druggists every where.—[ Com. ] 





Ex-Presment Martin Van Buren was made 
comfortable by the use of Jonas Whitcomb’s 
Asthma Remedy.—[ Com. 








A Beavrirct Compiexion.—‘ Champlin’s Liquid 
Pearl.” This fragrant and exquisite cosmetic is not 
only absolutely safe, but the most valuable 
5 = for beautifying and preserving the skin. 

id at 50 cents per bottle.—{Com.] 








Corvine Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Co pyin Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the ms myene w with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the t says, “an 
excellent thing in man and woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the 
sonal ap ce as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
inexcusable. To keep them free 
from scurf, and spotless as pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical preparation, and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco yo liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It islondly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and } profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE, 
HONITON AND POINT, 
250 Illustrations, post free, 50c. 

HOW to WORK CREWELL, with Illustrations, 25c. 

Braids of the finest sheen, at the following reduced 
prices : Honitons from 8c. per gh Points from 
6c.; Purls from 3c.; Black Silk Braids equally 
low ; Transparent Linen, 50c.; Lacet 
‘Threads, 90c. a doz.; Crewells of every shade. 
t#™ Send 3-cent stam "tor Sample and Illustrated 
Price-List..@9 PREMIUMS in Patterns on Linen to 
purchasers to the amount of i ? u ry Ly a 
ney & Co., 711 Broadway, N. 


TESTIMONIAL, 


Madame Srcor, M. D., 159 Warren Ave., Boston. 

Dear Madame,—I consider it an act of duty to offer 
you, through the medium of the journals, my sincerest 
thanks, as under your treatment I have entirely recov- 
ered from an ovarian fibrous tumor of several year’s 
standing, which gave me great pain. 

My family physician, and several other skillful doc- 
tors, pronounced my malady incurable, when, hearing 
of your great success, I was induced to place myself 
under your care. Thank God, I can now say that I 
am free from all traces of that terrible malady, which 
sooner or later would have ended my days. 

I would say to all who are suffering from tumors, 
and other troubles incidental to females, to consult 
you at once, and not wait until their physical and 
nervous systems are exhausted by suffering, as was my 
case when I first put myself in your hands. 

My gratitude to you is greater than I can express, 
and I shall be happy to repeat to any one who wishes 
it all I have declared through the papers. Address 

Mrs. WILLIAM H. POND, Norwood, Mass. 

k= pone bird in health and one AM using SING- 
Arye Gravel Paper, le by all dru; 

gists and bird dealers. Depot, on Bisloen St, N N.Y. 


SB 6: UR NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed\Cards 
for 10 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Donn. 
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J. L. COLBY & CO., Patentees and Makers, 
425 & 427 Broome Srrert, N. Y. 


P,C. BARNUM & CO, 


Respectfully solicit an in tion of the New Depart- 
ment devoted entirely to the use of Children’s Cloth- 
ing. This department, recently added to the establish- 
ment by arching through into’ the adjoining building, 
is superbly fitted up and thoroughly —-. with 
every variety of Children’s Clothing. School Suits, 
Dress Suits, Navy Suits, for school suits for common 
use—a full assortment. All our departments f for Men 
and Youth's Clothing are tantly x an 
a nothing called for in Gentlemen’s and Youth’s 

at! 

We invite inspection and challenge competition as 
to quality, style, and price. 


P, C. BARNUM & CO., 


196, 198, and 200 Chatham Square. 


DR. WARNER’S 


HEALTH CORSET, 
With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads, 
Secures Hearn and Comroxrt of Body. 
® with Grace and Beauty of Form. 
® Three garments in one. Approved by 

all physicians. 
Agents Wanted 
Samples by mail, in Coutil, ‘g2; Sat- 
teen, $1 75. To Agents at "O5c. lesa. 
Order size two inches smaller than 
waist measure wer the dress. 
DR. WARNER'S 


DUPLEX SUPPORTERS. 


No elastics, causin, ~~ veins ; 
no uncomfortable bands dragging 
around the body, but a perfec’ 
cure, convenient, and healthful sup- 
Poise, 4, A = a." and 














mn Bro's3 851 Broadway, N.Y. 


IN VINO VERITAS. 








The largest Stock of Human Hair Goods, 
positively retailed at wholesale prices. 

Just received from Paris,the Sawiy invent- 
ed Marie Antoinette Switch, com- 
bining elegance with 1 and “torms 
Coiffure for front and bac’ witch at $10 
equal to one at $20 of the ol: style. A hand- 
some assortment of switches at all prices. 

The new INVISIBLE FRONT, for 
young and old ladies, improving the looks of 
per one, $2 00 per > foe on hair lace; $1 00 

neh on imitation lace. 
9 warranted ney curly, in 
nye aon $1 00 upward. 
AlRa Specialty. Lower 
than any other house in the country. 
air taken in Exchange, 

COMBINGS made up in the most ap- 

proved manner, Warranted to give satisfac- 


tion. 
UNRIVA LED BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR, 

CREME BLANCHE, or the ono 
Beautifler, for the pp ane aoe 
brilliant t the 
most prominent phys! sicians ; analyzed 4 the 
best chemists in this country, and proved 
to be not only harmless, but very beneficial 
to the skin. ng at the store, if desired, 
free of charge. $1 00 per box. 

F. Coupray’s celebrated Vegetable VEL- 
VETINE, an elegant and indispensable 
? | toilet tage marvellous for its beneficial 

= es to ladies and infants alike. $1 00 

per box. 
F. Coupray’s celebrated AUR OBA, to 
bleach hair of any color a fine golden blonde 
without injury to the hair. Price for 3-ounce 
bottle, $1 50; for 6-ouncé bottle, $2 50, 

The Medicated Oriental Beautifying Mask 
for the complexion will remove tan, f 
sunburn, or any eruptions of the skin, 


NO MORE GRAY HAIR. 
L. SHAW’S ODORLESS 


PERSIAN KHENNA 


is the only reliable harmless hair dye. No Lac Sulphur, 
Sugar of Lead, or Nitrate of Silver. Endorsed by our 
most eminent chemists. Testimonials can be seen at 
= _— Applied free of charge, $100 and $1 50 per 
bottle. 

&2@~ Goods sent to all parts of the beypers , when pre- 
paid, free of charge; or, C. O. D., with privilege of ex~- 
amining. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED 


TO SELL THE 


Gem Skirt Supporter 


Toevery lady in the United States, 
Light and profitable employment. 
Profits $3 to $8 per day. This 
Supporter relieves the waist of 
the dragging weight and burden 
of the clothing, and 7 
supports the garments from the 
shoulders. Those who wear them 
and all physicians recommend 
them for coentett and health. Send 50 cents and two 
stamps for sample, with price-list and terms. Warranted 
as represented, ormee refunded. Send waist measure, 
Address OR & GRANN 

Sole iedsslenen, New Haven, Conn. 


Sole Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS sii ana 


sizes, for Invalids & Cripples. = 
elled, in or out-doors, by any one hav- 
























Our California Wines and Brandy are delici 
flavor, and, being strictly pure, they & pe especially in 
ommended for medici family use. 
We offer them, by the gallon or sin oe case, at prices 
as low as genuine wines can be sold for, and lower 
than those asked for adulterated foreign goods. Also, 
Crown Prince, the best American Champagne. 
Send for Price-List and Descriptive Circular. 
CHAMBERLIN & CO.,45 Murray St., New York City. 


W YORK SHOPPI 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 








hold oa a y thing, bar — th discretion, taste, 
t. 


a —_ lar, ad 
Y HUNTINGDO 
soy oO Box }654, New York. 


IF THE LADIES WILL TRY THE 


“Davidson Royal Dress Shield,” 


Made by the Davipson Russer Co., they will find a 
article that is very light, durable, will not curl up or 
come apart at the seam, impervious and not affected 
by moisture. These goods are different from any 
other sleeve protectors in the market, and one trial 
will prove them to be a perfect article. Inquire at the 
stores for “‘ Davidson Royal Dress Shields,” or address 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Boston, Mass. 


MARK TWAIN'S 


and jud, —oe 















Ing th the use of hands. Send stamp for Ilus- 7 
trated Catalogue and prices of Z 
different styles. Patentee & Man- 
ufacturer of the “Rolling Chairs” 
used at the Centennial. Please 
mention this paper. HERBERT 
8. SMITH, 82 Platt St., NewYork. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
owe nig® seer Every pattern we issue will be cut hm 

oschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the he: 
Mt “his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
* that have ever appeared in this country. 
Address JAMES McCALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper’s Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., upe stairs. 


Sk 























PA TEMS SCRAP-BOOK. | THE “BEST” CORSET CLASP. 
Gummed ready to re- ——— ae, , EVERY LADY 

_ ecive your scraps. ° o 3 8 should have them. 
— © paste or il > Can be taken 
a seyeaen. Pricesfrom $125 | # tand ia ed 
= to $3 50 each, including | “= ee ro ep 
~ postage. Send for De. | Without ieytng the corset. " Sathple by mail, postpaid, 
in scriptive Circular. 15 cents. CLINTON BROS,, Clintonville, Conn. 


Slote, Woodman, & Co., 
119 &121 William St.,N.Y. 


Kr. Custom Shirts made to measure, the bow J 
best, 6 for A sh delivered free every where. Keep’s 
Patent Vartly-Mad ie Dress Shirts, the very best, 6 for 
$7, delivered free every where. An elegant set of Gold- 
dowen collar and sleeve buttons given with each half 
ozen Keep’s shirts. Samples and full directions 
ed free to any address. Merchants supplied at 
a enn mn on cost. Trade circulars mailed 








SHOPPING | 


executed by 
it., New York. 






Of eve a for ~— romptl 
Mus. LETITIA C. BAKER, 42 Le Bast 234 
Send stamp oa Circular, with ow waa 


PPLIQUE PATTERNS, Cretonne Work, 
Russian Emb'y, Roman Emb’y,Graphic Emb’ _ 
Send 8c. stamp for Circular of new Fancy 
to BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, New York. 


9 EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 














1877 —CALEDONIA SPRINGS, The Grand 

Hotel at this celebrated Canadian Summer 
Resort and unfailing Sanitorium, in all Rheumatic and 
chronic complaints, open from Sist of May to October. 
Routes by boat and rail from Montreal and Ottawa. 
—o terms. Special family rates. Send for Circu- 
lar. The waters ae Agents wanted. Address the 
GRAND BOTEL Ottawa, or Caledonia Springs. 


Stee Glare, 


STHEHL PENS. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST.,N.¥. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


95 ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 10c. 
postpaid. GEO. L REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 














BR. WIENER, Manufacturer of 


Ostrich Feathers: 


295 6th Ave., bet, 18th & 19th Sts., N. WX. 








KINGSFORD'S 


OSWEGO CORN STARCH 


IS THE MOST DELICIOUS OF ALL PREPARATIONS FOR 
PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, CAKE, &c. 
To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T. KINGSFORD & SON is on each BOX and on each PACKAGE 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Avenue. 


We shall continue to offer, preparatory to our semi- 
annual stock taking, great inducements in 


Silks, Dress Goods, Linens, &., &e. 


We call your especial attention this week to the 
latest novelties for the season in our 


SUIT DEPARTMENT. 
4.LL LINEN SUITS, three pieces, trimmed with bias 
~s | black, blue, and brown, $3 50; very cheap 
a . 


ALL LINEN SUITS, trimmed with needle-work em- 
broidery in all colors, $5 50; worth $8 00. 

er ye EMBROIDERED SUITS at $6 00, 

00, $8 00; worth fully 50 per cent. more, 

The newest thing this. season is a brocaded Linen in 
basket and vine emerge handsomely trimmed with 
brown and navy blue Percales, of which we have se- 
cured an importer’s entire stock at 50 cents on the dol- 
lar, and will sell at $5 50 the Suit, or $3 50 the Basque 
and Over-skirt. These Suits have the appearance of a 
Matelasse Poplin, and for neat and elegant effect can 
not be surpassed 
ALL LINEN BASQUES & OVER-SKIRTS, richly 

trimmed with needle-work and plaiting, in white, 

black, and brown, at $8 50; cheap at $6 50. 

The New BRITTANY BASQUE and Over-skirt, in 
Linen and navy blue Cambric, trimmed with import- 
ed ecru needle-work, in blue, brown, and black ef- 
fects, only $7 00 and $8 00. 

Beautiful LACE BASQUE and Over-skirts, Polon- 
aises, &c., in great variety, from $6 00 up to $20 00. 

CAMBRIC SUITS, in blue, brown, dark green, and 
black, trimmed with plaiting edged with white, for 
$3 50; Basque and Over-Skirt for $2 50. 

STRIPED & CHECKED PERCALE SUITS, in blue, 
black, and brown, richly trimmed with plain colors 
to match, $3 50 and $4 00. 

Beautiful BASQUES and OVER-SKIRTS, in brown 
and blue, trimmed with white embroidery in folds 
of insertings to match, $5 00. 

FIGURED LAWN SUITS from $6 00. 

WHITE BASQUES & OVER-SKIRTS, trimmed with 
needle-work, $3 50, $4 50, and $5 00. 

Wash POPLIN SUITS, two laitings: on under-skirts, 
headed with bias bands, edged with brown or black 
to suit color; same on over-skirt and basque, only 
$4 00; a be tter quality, $5 50. 

The best Suit for the price in the city is a new Bas- 
ket Cloth in all the leading shades of the season, made 
with vest front, waist, and corded seams, the new cir- 
cular over-skirt buttoning diagonally to the one side; 
richly trimmed with box plaitings and other new de- 
signs, for $10 50. Polonaise and other styles made to 
order for same price. 

SILK TRIMMED SUITS from $15 50; worth fully 35 
per cent. more, 

BLACK CASHMERE SUITS from $10 00. Silk 
trimmed, from $16. Mourning Suits a specialty. 
STRIPED SUMMER SILK SUITS, princess style, 

only $20 00. 

Our Suit Department is under most competent 
charge, and we are now filling orders from all parts 
of the country. Previous to this season we have never 
advertised it, but it has grown to large proportions, 
simply from recommendations from one customer to 
another. 

If correct measurements are sent us we guarantee 
es as to style, quality, and reasonableness of 
work, 


CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 

CHILDREN’S CAMBRIC GABRIELLES from T5c. to 
$2 25. Kilt backs, from $2 00 to $4 00. 

LINEN GABRIELLES, plain, $1 00; embroidered, 
$1 35 up. 

WHITE PIQUE, braided and trimmed with needle- 
work, $1 65, $1 75, $2 00, $2 25, $3 00, $3 50, $4 00. 

KILTS, in all styles and designs, from $2 00 to $4 00; 
sizes to fit from 2 to 6 years. 

LINEN SUITS, in three pieces, from $3 50 to $10 00; 
sizes from 4 to 12 years. 

WHITE LAWN WAISTS a great specialty, all styles, 
from $1 00 up to $6 00, 

CALICO and CAMBRIC WAISTS, at 30c., 40c., 50c. 

GOOD WRAPPERS for 75c. 

CAMBRIC WRAPPERS, $1 25, $1 35, $1 40, $1 50. 





We have a few lots of DOLMANS of our own manu- | 


facture, which we will close out at half former prices 
to avoid carrying them over the season. 
Particular attention paid to Wedding Costumes, 
Inducements in all departments. 
Country orders promptly and efficiently filled. 


KEYES, 349 & 351 Eighth Avenue, N.Y. 


N. B.—Just purchased, the entire stock of a manufac- 
turer of Corsets, at 50c. on the dollar. We will sell them 
at T5c., 85c., $1 00, $1 25; worth fully 75 per cent. more. 


MORRISON’S 
893 BROADWAY, 


BETWEEN 19TH and 20TH STS. 


CARD. 

Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, Buttons, and Braids 
for a season always in stock and made to order 
to match any color. Torchon, French, and Smyrna 
Laces in all new and desirable patterns. Made- -up Lace 
Goods, Neck-wear, and a full line of Small Wares. 

N. B.—Orders by mail solicited. Our regular City 
Customers who are out of town for the summer months 
will please make their wants known to us. They shall 
have, as will all others, prompt attention. 


Should oy, “the Fifth Av enue 

Mair Crimper. Enquire at stores, 
or send 25c. for three sample pairs to 
J. BENNETT, 297 Broadway, N. Ke 


],,0R HONITON ana POINT LACE WA- 
TERIALS, send for sample sheet and price, to 
M. MAYER, 208 Jefferson St., Burlington, Towa. 


LrBrary OF Conaress, 
Coryrigur Orrioe, Wasnineron. } 

To wit.: Be rr Rememuerep, that on the 19th day 

of May, Anno Domini 1877, ARTHUR HILDRETH, 

of the United States, has deposited in this office the 

titles of Books, the titles or ke of which are 
in the words following, to wit. 

THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 

OF AMERICA, from the Discovery of the Con- 

tinent to the Organization of the Government 

under the Federal Constitution. 1497—17s9. 

By Riouarp Hitprern. Revised Edition. In 

Three Volumes. Vol. L Colonial. — 1497-1688, 

Vol. II. Colonial.—1663-1773. Vol. III. Revolu- 

tionary.—1773-1789. 
The right whereof he claims as Proprietor, in conform- 
na w rs the laws of the United States respecting copy- 


A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal of copyright of the above books for the 
further term of fourteen ite from the expiration 
of their respective copyright 





DRY GOODS. 
Arnold, Constable, & Co. 


WILL OFFER FOR THE BALANCE 
OF THE SEASON 


Great Bargains 


SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 


PARIS COSTUMES, 


VELVET STRIPE AND DAMASSE GRENADINES, 
LACE SHAWLS, SCARFS AND JACKETS, LA- 
DIES’ & GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, LINENS, DOMES- 
TICS, HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, &c., &c. 

N. B.—_THIS STORE WILL CLOSE ON SATUR- 

DAYS AT 1 P.M. DURING JULY AND AUGUST. 





Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St. 


MILLER & GRANT 


ABE OFFERING THE FOLLOWING 
Unparalleled Attractions: 
BRETON EMBROIDERED TRIMMING, from 45c. 
TRIMMED BREAKFAST CAPS, from $1 25. 
SASH RIBBONS, $1 00 per yard. 
JAPANESE FANS, from 5c. 
PEARL SEQUINS at greatly reduced prices. 


PLAIN & FANCY SILK’ BU *PTONS, Ornaments, &c., 
BLACK SILK FRINGES, 
BLACK SILK. MITTS, in excellent variety and design, 
LACE and MUSLIN TIES, &c., &c. 


879 BROADWAY, New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns |” 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 a8 to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. LX. 
LA BOITEUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT No. 22 
POLONAISE BUTTONED BEHIND, with Long 
WO ED secs ccccccccccsccsecsatbhees as i 
SCARF MANTLE, Long Apron, and Demi- 
OMENS we uhbe ctovedge ceasedaalbadas “2% 
CENTENNIAL WALKING SUIT (Cuirass 
Basque, Pouf Over-skirt with — 
Pocket, and Long Walking Skirt)....... * 30 
a= + age PO. ONAISE : and Dem - 


GLOVE - FITTING BASQUE, Low Draped 

















Over-ekirt, and Walking Skirt............... = ® 
LADY WASHINGTON BASQUE, Princesse 
Apron, and Fan-Trained Skirt............... “ 44 


LONG DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, Over- 
— with Diagonal Front, an eae 
.“ 


44 
eo cer nsbngesecnededs cove cc embescctos 80 46 
SINGLE. BREASTED COAT, Favorite’ Over- 
skirt, and Long Walking Mies. cited: * 46 
PLASTRON BASQUE, Boiteuse Over-skirt, and 
REMNOE MMO iA. dn 0096 ont scoccutausevscccd es * 46 


DOLMAN, Long, Pointed Over-skirt, and Long 





Ww alking 60.64 440nees inden, bedquscnseets “ 48 
LADY’S ULSTER, with Russian Hood * 50 
BOY’S WARDROBE, Ulster, Pleated Frock, 

Shirt Waist, Vest, and Knee Pantaloons (for 

boy from 4 to 9 years old) peehadenavdeassawea “« 50 
SINGLE- BREASTED SQUARE COAT, Fan 

Over-skirt, and Demi Fan-Traived Skirt..... “« 62 

Tol. X. 
PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS.. hibatosesnea © 





7 
PLASTRON PRINCESSE DRESS . 7 
PRINCESSE BASQUE and Tablier Skirt.. * 9 
AGNES SOREL ee ney skirt Fan Over- 

oe 9 
1 


SKI 
HABIT BASQUE, Over-skirt with Pleated Back, 

and Long Walking Skirt..............-+.... * 15 

“Ss DO os Revers Over-skirt,and Demi- 
NE IN on d6c6 006s code date asbendoscde =F 
BRETON COSTUME (Basque, Over-skirt and 

Wine GR sss ccccssccccceccseseseseeces ey 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... “ 
GIRL’S W ARDROBE, Dedlen Jacket, Princesse 

Dress, and School Suit (Basque, Over-skirt, 

and Skirt), for girl from 9 to 15 years old..... *i 
DIAGONAL SACQUE, Diagonal Over - skirt, 

and Fan Demi-Trained Skirt.............++. - 36 
BRETON JACKET, Breton Over-skirt with 

Scarf Back, and Walking Skirt.............. ” 19 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Princesse Back, 

SE WE Ie ra dak vnc stage cahsnscec.ce * & 
SINGLE-BREASTED JACKET, Empress Over- 

skirt, and Fan-Trained Skirt................ oe 
COAT-TAIL VEST BASQUE, Senet Over-skirt, 

and Long Fan-Trained Skirt... ............ “ 23 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE with Lapped Front, 

SRE We Se as secacen, eocccacsosebés “« 2 
PRINCESSE WRAPPER. ia 25 
pis A Cl ee bef 

The Publishers will send either Suit by lh pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. This list comprises all the Cut Paper 
Patterns published by us. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of papercon- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. When this is not 
done, the medium size, 36 inches, is sent, and the Pat- 
terns can not afterward be returned. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. Orders should be addressed to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





> UY the SELF-INDEXING SCRAP- 
BOOK of your Newsdealer. Price 75 cents. 
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STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third 8t., 


NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 


FANCY DhY GO0MS, 


t~ Ladies residing out of the city who desire to 
PURCHASE THE FINEST CLASS OF GOODS as 
ADVANTAGEOUSLY AS THOSE LIVING in NEW 
YORK, will find our new 


Illustrated and Descriptive 


CATALOGU EK, 


Containing descriptions and prices of 38 distinct De- 
partments, A PERFECT SHOPPING GUIDE. 


MAILED UPON APPLICATION. 


ALL ORDERS AND INQUIRIES 
RECEIVE IMMEDIATE ATTENTION. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
Sixth Ave. and Twenty-Third 8 St., N. Y. 


1877 JONES 1840 


1840 
SPRING 


BOYS’ SUITS. 
of 
DRESS GOODS. oO V 0, 











MILLINERY. 
Surrs, Saocques. (5 Oo 2 Fanoy Goons. 
DOLMANS. 0 oO. HOSIERY. 


SHawis. 2 “oO ~ Laogs, 








Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 





| AND 
| Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 
{L = 


| 
x _x 





J ONES 
SHOES. as] ots SILKS. 
RIBBONS. o° cLorns. 
UNDERWEAR OC o_ i oo DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. ma) A‘O CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. ~\V~ Honsefurnishing Goods. 


(er Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. C:talogues sent free. 


_ JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


AITKEN. SON, & 60,, 


IMPORTERS 
RIBBONS, LACES, MILLINERY, 
Trimmings, Hosiery, & Underwear, 


Are in most intimate connection with the European 
centres of trade, are having exclusive qualities, de- 
signs, and shades continually omginated for them, and 
aim to offer, at all seasons, the choicest selection of fab- 
rics in their line to be found in theS$New York market. 

A rich assortment of EMBROIDERED GALLOONS, 
in Cashmere and Jacquard styles, and GRENADINE 
GALLOONS, embroidered in Silk (the new and effect- 
ive TRIMMINGS introduced this season for Dress- 
making and Millinery purposes) now in stock, samples 
of which will be sent on application. 


873 & 875 Broadway, New York. 








CRAPE 
Made Waterproof by Shriver’s Patent Process. 
Old Crape, Veils, Bonnets, Lace Shawls, Dresses, 
and Sacques, no matter how faded or shabby in 


appearance, restored to their original lustre and 
warranted to stand dampness or sea air. No gar- 
ment need be taken apart to be refinished. Orders 
by mail y ogee 0d attended to. SHRIVER & CO., 
Domestic Building,cor. Breadway & 14th St.,N. 7 








Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 


PREPAID, to any Subseriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harrenr's Magazine, Hanven’s Weexy, ind Haresn’s 
Bazan, for ove year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinn, WeeKty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suusoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy; Postage free. 

Tras ror Apventisine IN Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
Haxrer’s Bazar. 

Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar. —$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. — 


ete GRAMS 


FANS 
FOSTER & EPPLEY) 


35 Pine Street - New York. 
SEND STAMP FOR SAMPLES. 


P o¢ aday sure made by Agents selling 
$10 & $25 our Chromos, Chepans, Picture 
Guus & Chromo Cards. 125 samples, 


poe hg sent, spe stpaid, for 85e. Illustrated Catalogue 
H. BUF ORD'S SONS, BOSTON. Estab'd 1530. 


5 Fine Cards, Damask, R vig &c., with name on, 
13 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn: 


We 
855 3 $77 BO VicKAEe ee EE 




















CARPETINGS 


NOVEL DESIGNS IN 


PERSIAN RUGS AND CARPETS, 


BODY BRUSSELS, VELVETS AND AXMINSTERS, 
CHINA MATTINGS, OIL-CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, 
DRUGGETS, STAIR-RODS, &c., &c. 


GOLD BORDERED SHADES, 


SHADE HOLLANDS, SATINES, CRETONNES, 
LACE CURTAINS and DRAPERIES, and FURNI- 
TURE COVERINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 

B.—THIS STORE WILL CLOSE ON SATUR- 

DAYS AT 1 P.M. DURING JULY AND AUGUST. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co, 


__ Broadway, corner 19th St. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
OT OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE CREEDS OF cuatsTenpon. Bibliotheca 
Symbolica Ecclesice Universalis. The Creeds of 
Christendom, with a History and Critical Notes. 
By Putte Souarr, D.D., I )., Professor of Bibli- 
cal Literature in the Union Theological Seminary. 
N.Y. Three Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, $15 00. 





Il. 

ART EDUCATION APPLIED TO INDUSTRY. 
By Colonel Gzorcz Warp Niono.s. Lilustrated. 
8yvo, Cloth, Ifuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 

Ill. 

SEEMANN’S MYTHOLOGY. The Mythology of 
Greece and Rome, with Special Reference to its use 
in Art. From the German of O. Seemann. Edited 
by G. H. Branowm, B.A., late Scholar of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge, Brotherton Sanskrit Prizeman, 
1875. Ww ith 64 [lustre ations. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents, 
Sent by mail on receipt of 70 cents. 

IV. 

CAMP, COURT, AND SIEGE: A Narrative of Per- 
sonal Adventure and Observation during Two Wars. 
1861-1865. —1870-1871. By Wioxnam Horrman, As- 
sistant Adjutant-General U. 8. Vols., and Secretary 
U.S. Legation at Paris. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

° Vv. 

RECONCILIATION OF SCIENCE AND RELIG- 
ION. By ALexanper Wincuett, LL.D., Author of 
“Sketches of Creation,” “‘The Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


VI. 

UNIVERSITY LfFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS, By 

W. W Caress. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
Vil. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1876. Edited by Prof. Spenore F. Batrp, 
Assistant-Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
with the Assistance of Eminent Men of Science. 
Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Uniform with the volames of the Annual Record of 
Science and Industry for 1871, 1872, 1872, 1874, 1875. 


VIL 
EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A Series of 
Books narrating the History of England at Successive 
Epochs. Edited by the Rev. M. Crrteuron, M.A. 
1. Early England. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents.—2. Eng- 


land a Continental Power. 32mo, Paper, 25 ce nts.— 
3. Rise of the People. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. —4. The 
Tudors and the Reformation. 32mo0, Paper, 25 cents. 


—5. The Struggle against Absolute Monarchy. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,* These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where oth- 
erwise specijied. 





The American Senator. By Anruony Trotiorre. 50 
cents, 


A Woman - Hater. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Mar’s White Witch. 


By Cuartes Reape. 75 cents; 


3y G. Dove ras. 50 cents. 


Juliet’s Guardian. By Mrs. H. Loverr Cameron. 
With Dlustrations. 50 cents, 


Harper's Household Edition of Charles Reade’s Nov- 
els. Twelve vols., Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 
per volume, 

A Woman-Hater.—Hard Cash. — Foul Play. _ 
White Lies.— Love Me Little, Love Me 
Griffith Gaunt.—The Cloiste: and the Hearth.- 
is Never Too Late to Mend.—Peg Woffington, C hri in~ 
tie Johnstone, &c.—Put Yourself in His Place.—A 
Terrible Temptation. —A Simpleton and The Wan- 
dering Heir. 





Harper’s Household Edition of Thackeray's Works. 
Complete in 11 vols., Llustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1 60 
per volume. 

Novels: Vanity Fair. — Pendennis. —The New- 
comes.—The Virginians.—Adventures of Philip.— 
Henry Esmond, and Level the Widower. Six 
volumes. 

Miscellaneous Writings: Barry Lyndon, Hoggarty 
Diamond, &c.—Paris and Irish Sketch Books, &c.— 
Book of Snobs, Sketches, &c.—Four Georges, En- 
ylish Humearists, Roundabout Papers, &c.—Cather- 
ine, Christmas Books, &c. Five volumes. 
te Harrer & Brorurrs will send either of the 

above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 

United States, on receipt of the price, except where othe 

erwise specified. 





ee Harren’s Caratocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


9 FANCY MIXED CARDS, new styles, with name, 
10 cts, postpaid. J. B, HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 








A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION. 


FACETIZ. 


Ow a Pennsylvania railroad a belle of a thriving 
Pennsylvania town, the daughter of a wealthy lumber 
merchant, was travelling i in the same car with a sbrewd 
old citizen of her native town and an agreeable gentle- 
man from the West, who tells the story. The latter 
had been talking to the belle, but, as the night drew 
on and the young lady grew drowsy, he gave up his 
seat to her, and placed himself beside the somewhat 
cynical Pennsylvanian. The latter began conversation 
by pointing to a high mountain, past which they were 

whirling, and said, “‘ You see that mountain? Six or 
eight years ago it was covered with as fine a forest as 
ever grew, and worth ten thousand dollars and up- 
ward. Now, without a tree, covered with stumps, the 
land is scarcely worth a cent. The net produce of that 
mountain lies over there in that seat,” and he pointed 
to the recumbent belle. “It has just absorbed all of 
that lumber, which her father owned, to raise and edu- 
cate that girl, pay for her clothes and jewelry, brin 
her out in society, and maintain her there. Some o 
you young men, if you were given your choice be- 
tween the mountzin yonder, as it now stands, and the 
net produce on that seat, would take the net produce; 
but, as for me, give me the stumps.” 


et aS nok 
“Tas Licut or oruer Days”—Flint and steel. 


patna i lc 

Tur very Tune ror TrHEM.—Steps have already been 
taken for the removal from its bed of Cleopatra’s Nee- 
die, which will arrive on the Embankment in August. 
Once lifted from the place where it has lain so many 
centuries, it will be handy for clever aoa to take 
that stitch in Time they are always talking about. 


ofilthaiatgipntnnidans 

It may be well enough to give credit to whom it is 
due, but, as a rule, one had better-insist on having the 
cash down. 


PROFESSIONAL PRIDE. 


Smart Tattor (to dissatis; customer). “I must ask 
Ree br to bear in mind, Sir, that tailoring has not yet 
ences down to the level of one of the exact 


——_—= 
DILAPIDATIONS. 
Anoutrrot (who has come down yam the * restora- 
tion”), “G deal of dry-rot about h 


Gaurctovs Pew-Orenrn. ‘Oh, Sir, “it ain't nothink 

to what there is in the pulpit.” 
a 
WORLDLY WISE. 

First Morner or Davourxns. “ Have you called on 

the Cholmondeley Joneses yet ?” 
wxoonp Darro, “ Yes, I heard they were going to 
give a ball, and so I called last Saturday. 

Finst Drrro (in a tone of super iority). Mean! ! [heard 
that the ball was not coming off, Od, and £0 I didn’t.” 

_ 
SETTLING IT. 
Sozrnr—A Baker's Shop. 

Lapy Customen. “What! bread gone up again? 
And pray, Mr. Doey, why is that ?” 

Ma. Dory. “ We i mum, you see, it’s in ee 
of the war in the yeast. Every think is goin; 
Why, the papers say that even the Caucasses is ris nat i 

(Lady customer pays her bill without another word. 
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IN A TIGHT PLACE. 
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_HARPER ’"S BAZAR. 


We read of a widow who 
has been three times mar- 
ried. Her first husband 
was Rob, the second Rob- 
ins, and ‘the third Robin- 
son. The same door-plate 
hasserved the whole three; 
and the question now is, 
what extended name can 
be procured to fill out the 
remaining space on it. 





Anattractive young lady 
says the reason she doesn’t 
marry is because she has 
too much respect for her 
mother to wish her to fig- 
ure as a mother-in-law. 

esata» ai itd 5. 

A Chicago reporter has 
just won his spurs by an 
article headed, ‘* Desperate 
Bloodshed !—The Murder- 
ed Man not Expected to 
Live!” 

—— 

“Don’t you think that 
Drammles has an air of 
great intelligence 2?” asked 
one friend of another. 

“Yes,” was the reply; 
“but that ‘air’ has never 
yet been set to ideas or 
words.” 

—_p—_—_ 

A contemporary says the 
“Sick Man” is past medi- 
cine. Bosh! They’re giv- 
ing him iron and steel and 
powder in large quantities 
now, With great effect. 
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“He wooed and she 
woulgn't,” is the = they 
put it in Frisco when a 
woman declines a proposal 
of marriage. 

—_—~.——_——_ 

A photographer who can 
make a mole on a lady’s 
cheek appear like a dimple 
inher picture, has achieved 
the highest standard of his 
profession. 

2 

A person always meets 
with a warm reception at 
a hotel. The minute he 
arrives he is placed on the 
register. 

—_—___— 

A little girl suffering 
from the mumps declares 
that she “ feels as though 
a headache had slipped 
down into her neck.” 


ee eta 

A contractor’s ignorant 
wife lately remarked, “ We 
are eye | an extenua- 
tion to our house.’ 


caine cites 

This was about the time 
of year that Eve used to 
examine the foliage of fig- 
leaves, and pick out the 
prettiest for her new sum- 
mer dress. She never re- 
lied upon the fashion mag- 
azines for her styles, but 
just cut the dress bias or 
gored as her simple fancy 
dictated. 


A MIDSUMMER SWING. 


The favorite tree with 
school-masters—the birch ; 
with sailors—the ‘elm; 
with frequenters of the 
turf—the oaks ; with cooks 
—the ‘ash ; with cricketers 
—the willow. 

oe 

Advertising is a good 
thing ; but when a promi- 
nent grocer recently car- 
ried to a funeral an um- 
brellaon which was painted 
ool wenee’ aed bald te 
of his house, and held it 
over the clergyman’s head 
while he read the prayers, 
the by-standers thought he 
was running the thing into 
the ground. 


——————_—_—— 

“Dennis,” said M 
“dye see that? I'll tail 
overboard, and you'll jump 
in and rescue me, and we 
will divide the reward 
which will be a pound 
apiece.” 


= Agueet. said Dennis ; 
“vo ahead.” 


And a minute later Mike 
was floundering in the riv- 
er. But no sooner had he 
fallen in than Dennis, to 
his inexpressible horror, 
remembered that he did 
not know how to swim, 
and 80, instead of spring- 
ing in and rescuing the 
drowni man, he stood 
leaning over the rail, star- 


—- ing at the bubbles where 


e had sunk, Once 
Mike came up, but Dennis 
gave no sign. Twice he 
came up, but Dennis could 
neither move nor utter a 
word. For the fatal third 
time hecame to the surface, 
and faintly exclaimed, 

“Denny, av : ‘ain't 
moighty quick, it’s only 
fifteen shillin’s aich we'll 
Ect for recoverin’ the 

ody.” 





An amusing story is told 
of some German socialists 
who recently got hold of a 
soldier and treated him a 
a large quantity of 
When the man was well 

primed he was asked if, in 
the event of a revolution, 
-* would fire on the peo- 
le. 
Pi Never,” answered the 
soldier ; and more“ bocks” 
were ordered. 

The question, “Why 
would you not fire 2?” was 
then asked. 

“ Because I have no ri- 
fle; I belong to the band,” 
was the reply. 

—_>— 

There is a time for every 
thing, and the time to take 
a baby to a show is just 
after the entertainment is 
over, ‘ 

When they make an oys- 
ter bed, do they use a sea- 
weed mattress ? 

—_——@——___ 

“Trathfal Tommy” says 
that the other day a lady 
was deploring the death 
of an acquaintance, with 
one of the latter’s most in- 
timate friends. During 
the course of their conver- 
sation the son of the de- 
ceased gentleman entered 
theroom, and conversation 
became general. On his 
departure, however, free 
and personal comment was 

upon him. Said 
ady No, 2, “That boy 
got his mother’s cyes.” 
“Yes,” subscribed No, 1, 
reflectively, “and I noticed 
that he had got his father’s 
umbrella.” This remark- 
able description has stuck 
to him ever since, and he 
is known as “‘ the boy with 
his mother's e yes aud his 
father’s umbre! 
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A SYMPATHETIC OBSERVER. 


“That's my butcher,” said an actor to a friend, at 
the same time pointing to a lean, cadaverous-looking 
man just passing. 

“ Looks pretty bad, map be ee 

* Does look bad,” was t 

“ Looks as if you had ry in him a long time, 
doesn’t he ?” 

The subject was immediately changed. 

os 


An ANOMALY IN THE Brnvine Or Booxs—Ancient calf. 
—titididieiale 


A woman was lately charged with trying to poison 
her husband. The unfortunate man was in the wit- 
ness-box. Suddenly his wife exclaimed, ‘‘ Your Hon- 
or, all that has been said till now is mere invention, 
You can not sentence me without proof. I demand 
an autopsy.” ° 


What bird is in season all the year round and extra 
when necessary ?—The weather-cock. 
—_———»———_ 
A bere, npr who was annoyed by the squeaking 
shoes of his parishioners, remarked that some people 
had “‘too much music in their soles,” 


es 

An amusing anecdote is told of the present fashion of 
preferring beauty of design in our houses to comfort. 
A country gentleman wished to rebuild his residence, 
and he thought himself very lucky in securing as his 
architect a young man who had just received the prize 
medal at The house was built, and the owner 
came to see it The style was very pure and the deco- 
rations were charming, only the staircase was dark, and 
he had separated the dining. -room from the kitchen by 
a 5 cellar-like passage. On the —_ complain- 
ing, the young architect shrugged his shoulders and 

said, “T never thought that you would prefer comfort 
to correct style.” : 


A LOVERS’ MEETING. 


She was ey and fair, and a tear glistened in her 
eye as she laid her mag pase nag 5 his shoulder and 
exclaimed, “ Oh, George, I th I found you did not 
love ie: I should hie ! attitoed : 
y darling,” he answ: tae 3 gently 
round her dimpled chin, “ I wi os s love you. Do 
= think I would marry you if I did not feel sure of 
t. In a few days at the altar I shall vew to love you 
all my life, and I will keep my vow.” 

A lovely kind of beatific happiness played for a mo- 
ment like sunshine on her lips, and then she whispered, 
“Oh, George, I like to hear you talk like that. You 
have been 80 good tome! You have given me a dia- 
mond locket an a gold watch and chain, and rin 
that a queen might wear outside her gloves and not 
ashamed, and if I thought that one day you'd be sorry 

‘on'd given me all these nice things, and want them 
ack again, I should break my heart.” 

He held her gently net his manly breast, and 
answered, with a quavering voice, “Oh, my own dar- 
ling, there is nothing on earth that could happen that 
would make me repent giving you a = tokens of my 
love, or make me want them back again.” 

She sprang from his arms like a wes deer, sho 
shook back her sunny curls, and with a whole poem 
in her hazel eyes, exclaimed, * , George, you have 
taken aload from my heart. ‘I’ve come to say I can’t 
marry you, after all use I’ve seen somebody I like 


better, and I thought you’d want your presents back 
again,” 





A FRIGHTFUL DISCLOSURE. 


Servant. “ Faith, . eee don’t that stiff brush make your gums bleed?” 


Mistress. “Oh n 


Servant. “ Well, ‘it t do mine.” 




















